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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers of Standard Text-Books 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A FEW LEADING SERIES 
MORRIS AND MORGAN’S LATIN SERIES for schools and colleges. General editors, Profes- 


sor Edward P. Morris of Yale University and Professor Morris H. Morgan of Harvard 
University. Fourteen volumes, others in preparation. 

SMYTH’S GREEK SERIES for schools and colleges. General editor, Professor Herbert Weir 
Smyth of Harvard University. . Fifteen volumes, others in preparation. 


ROLFE’S NEW SHAKESPEARE. Forty volumes, pocket size. The standard annotated 


edition for educational purposes. 


GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS for college entrance. General editor, Professor 


Henry van Dyke of Princeton University. Twenty-six volumes, »*1.et size. 


ESSENTIALS IN HISTORY SERIES. General editor, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of 


Harvard University. Four volumes. 


MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES for schools and colleges. General editor, Professor Lucien 


Augustus Wait of Cornell University. Seven volumes. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. General editor, Professor Joseph S. Ames of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Fifteen volumes. A collection of rare articles on the latest scientific experi- 
ments and discoveries, for teachers and advanced students. 

SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS. French, forty-nine volumes ; German, fifty-eight 
volumes ; Spanish, thirteen volumes. Carefully edited for students of every grade. 
Include the most popular of the books recommended by the Modern Language Association 


and the College Entrance Examination Board, together with new texts, distinguished by 
their tredhssene and originality. 


WILLIAMS AND ROGERS COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS. Thirty volumes. Practical instrue- 
tion and training in business methods are provided by this pioneer series, which grew out 
of the class-room work in the Rochester Business Institute. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. The only genuine editions abridged directly from 
Webster’s International Dictionary, the acknowledged authority throughout the English- 
speakin, world. A complete graded series, which presents the spelling and the pro- 
nunciation used in all leading school books. 











In other branches of study and for pupils of all grades we publish text-books which are no less de- 
sirable, and no less widely in use. Any information relating to our books will gladly be furnished. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


IN FIGHTING MOOD. . 

The sixtieth Congress has opened 
its closing session in fighting mood. 
The Senate is irritated because the 
new agreement with Japan is drawn 
in such form as to obviate the neces- 
sity of submitting it for ratificati n. 
Members of the House are angry be- 
cause a sentence in the President’s 
message intimates that congressinen 
had personal reasons for wishing t» 
curtail the activity of secret service 
men in the detection of land frauds 
and the like. As for the President, 
he has been stirred to vehement de- 
nunciation of certain newspapers 
which have been trying to create the 
impression that there was something 
wrong about the deal with the Pan- 
ama Canal Company and that the 
President’s brother-in-law and Presi- 
dent-elect Taft's brother were some- 
how implicated in it. 

THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS. 

The President’s message was a 
long ove and discussed many topics. 
His review of the national finances 
showed a net excess of revenue over 
expenditures amounting to about 
$160,000,000 for the last seven years, 
and a decrease in the national debt of 
about the same amount, in spite of 
the Panama canal enterprise and 
other large expenditures. The Presi- 
dent urged that the laws relating to 
combinations of capital should he so 
framed as to permit combinations 
Which are for the public interest, 
while at the same time supervision 
should be exercised by some national 
authority. He would have the rail- 
ways fully under the control of ‘the 
interstate commerce commission, and 
he would have, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies which do an inter- 
state business put also under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. He 
strongly recommended postal sivings 
banks, the extension of the parcels 
post. on rural routes, the protection of 
forests, the improvement of inland 
waterways, the relief of labor fiom 
an abuse of the power of injunction, 
and the building of four first-class 
battleships. 


SMALL CHANCE FOR LEGISLA- 
TION. 

These and other recommendations 
in the President’s message make up 
an impressive program if only there 
were any chance for getting the 
things which the President recom- 
mends enacted. But in the present 
temper of Congress it is less likely 
than ever that any important meas- 
ures will be passed at this session. 
The less than three months which in- 
tervene before the adjournment, still 
further diminished by the Christmas 
recess, will afford no more time than 
is necessary for the consideration of 
appropriation bills. Beyond that, 
the session promises to be a barren 
one; and we must look to the new 
Congress, which will be convened im- 
mediately after Mr. Taft’s inaugura- 
tion, for constructive legislation. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PLANS. 

Further details have been made 
public regarding President Roose- 
velt’s plans after his retirement from 
office. He is going as soon as possi- 
bie to Africa, as had been before 


known, to hunt big game; but he goes 
at the head of an expedition sent out 
by the Smithsonian Institution, to 
make collections in botany and zool- 
ogy for that institution. Three or 
four naturalists will accompany the 
President and his son, Kermit. The 
President and his son will hunt big 
game, and Kermit will also serve as 
the official photographer of the expe- 
dition. Mr. Roosevelt will pay his 
own expenses and those of his son, 
and the rest of the cost will he de- 
fraved by friends of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and that institution will 
be enriched by all the specimens 
which may be collected. 
THE PROHIBITION WAVE. 

The wave of prohibition does not 
seem to have spent itself. In Ohio, 
during six months under the new 
law establishing county local option, 
half of the counties are already “dry” 
and nearly 2,000 saloons have been 
put out of business. In Massachu 
setts this was the dominant issue in 
last week’s municipal elections. Two 
of the smaller cities, Haverhill and 
Salem, which have the habit of wob 
bling on this question have gone 
back from no-license to license; but 
with these exceptions, the gains have 
been on the other side. Fall River, 
after a tremendous fight, in which the 
Catholie clergy took an active part 
against the saloons, has voted no-li- 
cense for the first time: Gloucester 
has changed from license to no-li- 
cense; and Worcester and Lynn, 
which voted no-license last year, 
have been held on that side for the 
critical second year, in spite of pro- 
digious efforts to change them. 

A CHANGED PLAN AS REGARDS 
CUBA. 

A modification has been quietly 
made in the original plans with ref- 
erence to the withdrawal of Ameri 
can troops from Cuba. It was at 
first intended that all the soldiers 
should be withdrawn lefore the first 
of February. It is now ordered that 
the withdrawal shall take place 
gradually, beginning the first of Jan 
uaury and continuing until about the 
first of April. It is intimated that 
this change is perfectly acceptable to 
the newly-chosen government of 
Cuba: and it will afford time for ob- 
serving the temper of the people un 
der the new order of things. It cer 
tainly is more prudent than a too- 
hasty withdrawal. 

A POSSIBLE ANTHRACITE 
STRIKE. 

No one who remembers the disa<- 
trous and costly coal strike of 19 2 
ean hear with calmness the intima- 
tion that another strike is possible. 
3ut the extended time limit of the 
agreement secured through the coal 
strike commission expires in four 
months, and the United Mine Work- 
ers have already formulated a group 
of eight demands, which it is reason- 
ably certain that the operators will 
not grant. They want the present 
conciliation board, which has acted 
so wisely and successfully as a tr'- 
bunal, abolished; they demand fewer 
hours, higher wages, and the pry- 
ment of contract miners by weight 
exclusively; they wish whatever 
agreements.may be made _ to be lim- 
ited to one year, and they repeat, as 
their most urgent demand. their call 
for a “check-off’ system, under 
which the operators should collect 


funds for the union treasury by de- 
ducting the miners’ dues from their 
wages and paying them over to the 
uhion. 

THE GROWTH OF DIVORCE. 

The census bulletin on divorce, 
just published, makes a melancholy 
exhibit. Comparing the twenty-year 
period, 1867-86, with the correspond- 
ing period, 1887-1906, it appears that 
the number of divorces has increased 
from 328.716 to 945.625. In other 
words, during the second twenty 
year period nearly two million mar- 
ried persons were divorced. In 1880, 
the rate of divorces per 100,00) of the 
population was thirty-eight: in 1900 
it was seventy-three; and since 1900 
it is estimated that the number of 
divorces has increased three times as 
fast as the population. These are 
appalling figures. 


2 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Wolcott Gibbs, the sen 
ior member of the Harvard faculty, 
died at his home in Newport. R. L.. 
December 9. Professor Gibbs had 
not been an active teacher for sey 
eral years. At Harvard he was the 
Rumford professor and lecturer on 
the application of science to the use 
ful arts, emeritus. Professor Gibbs 
secured degrees of A. B. and A. M. at 
Columbia University, and was given 
his M. D. at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York. Degrees 
of LL. D. were conferred upon him 
by Columbia, Harvard, University of 
Pennsylvania, and other colleges. 
He was professor emeritus at Har- 
vard since 1887. He was a member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and charter member and president 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
During the Civil war he was a mem- 
ber of the United States sanitary 
commission. 





The Boston Normal School «f Gym- 
pastics has perfected an alliance 
with Wellesley College. The trus- 
tees under the will of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway have given $100,000 as an 
endowment fund for the new organi 
zation, and another $100,000 is in 
handggoward a new building on the 
eollege grounds at Wellesley. Work 
upon this new building is to comn- 
mence at once so that it may be 
ready for occupancy at the beginning 
of the college year next September. 

Frederick Townsend Martin, 
chairman of the Lincoln Memorial 
Centennial Fund committee. which 
has for its object the raising of $500, 
O00 to endow the Lincoln Memorial 
Iniversity§ at Cumberland Gap, 
Teon., on the one-hundredth anni 
versary of Lincoln’s birth, entertained 
the members of the sub-committee at 
a luncheon in the New York City 
Club the other afternoon. Addresses 
were made by Henry Clews. General 
0. O. Howard, and Professor W. lL. 
Stooksbury,. president of the univer- 
sity, in which it was made known 
that a number of contributions had 
been received. It was also an- 
nounced that the committee had de- 
cided to invite civic organizations 
and individuals all over the country 
to contribute 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University in an address before the 
Century Club at Chicago recently 


(Continued on page 669.) 
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Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE OFFERS PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
Painter and Illustrator OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL 
BRANCHES 
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Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Schotereitie eal Medals. nor DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Scholarships and Medals. MANUAL TRAINING 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. |. 
Address the secretary. * 
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On @ pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are oe: 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: Woke? Cakben 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 


“TELEPHONE 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. pt Ee 















“Christmas comes but once a year, 


But when it does it brings good cheer.” | 


DIXON’S PENCILS are available at all times, and 
bring good cheer, happiness and contentment to 


wes __ those who use them in their school work. 
naa We.make just the pencil for which you have 

been looking. Shall we send you samples? This 

we will be glad to do if you will send us 16c. in 


THE GLAD HAND stamps to cover packing and postage. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE 


International 
Modern [_anguage Series 


Lazare’s Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fees 

De Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
Rotrou’s Saint Genest et Venceslas 

Auerbach’s Brigitta (new edition with vocabulary ) 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso 

Volkmann-Leander’s Traumereien 

Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter 


Eckstein & Wildenbruch’s Der Besuch im Karzer 
and Das Edle Blut 


Bassett’s Pedro Sanchez 




















GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL eee le FOR SCHOOL AND 
ME. 


By JOsEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+ 310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 
By DAVID 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo, Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 
By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public Schoo] No. 


85, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+350 pages. 
$1.25 net. 





HOW WE TRAVEL. 
By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California. 16mo. Cloth, ix +227 pages. Illus. 40 cents net. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Compiled and arranged by Epwarp J. A. ZEINER. For use 
in Boys’ and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. Cloth. iv-+244 
pages. 85 cents net. 


FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY. 
By L. H. BAILEY and Walter M. Coleman, Part I, Plant 
Biology; Part II, Animal Biology; Part III, Human 
Biology. 12mo. Cloth. xxv-+672 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE WONDERFUL HOUSE THAT ; ACK HAS. 


By COLUMBUS N. MILLARD, Superintendent Grammar 
Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12mo. Dec.cloth. xii+ 
359 pages. 50 cents net. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


=. 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Just Published 


Two Important Books for Teachers 





Studies in the History of Modern Education 


By CHARLES OLIvER Hoyt, Ph.D., Professor of the 
History of Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 223 pages. $1.50. 


For the first time this subject is compassed ina 
simple, elementary text-book, tracing the develop- 
ment of education, its relation to civilization, and its 
effect on present-day theory and practice, and guid- 
ing the student in his study, reading and thought. 

The choice and arrangement of the material adapts 
it specially for use in Normal Schools, Training 
Classes and Teachers’ Reading Circles. 

Among the topics treated are: Comenius and Real- 
ism in Education; Rousseau and Individualism; Pes- 
talozzi and a Lexcpological Method; Herbart and the 
Science of Education; Froebel and the Kindergarten; 
Horace Mann and School Administration; European 
Influences on Education in America. 


Recollections of a New England Educator 


By WittiaM A. Mowry, Ph. D. 294 pages. 1.50 net. 


These delightful recojlections touch on almost 
every subject connected with schoolaffairs. They are 
replete with practical information, brimful of human 
interest, enlivened by a kindly sense of humor, and 
of genuine and lasting value. 








Further information regarding these and other valu- 
able pedagogical books will gladly be sent on request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 





2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 





Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


MEETING OF 1908. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FROM THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE’S POINT OF VIEW.—(I.) 


BY JAMES J. STORROW, 
Chairman of Boston School Board. 

There should be, not merely for the sake of the 
teacher, but for the sake of the children, a meaxis 
of permitting the withdrawal of teachers, of elderly 
teachers, or teachers who on account of declining 
health are unable to maintain that standard of effh- 
ciency which is the right of the children. There- 
fore, that is the real reason why I think a com- 
munity should be taxed to pay a pension to the 
teachers, or at any rate, it seems to me that is the 
strongest reason. And then the broad question 
of whether public officials, people in the public 
service, should have a pension,—whether the com- 
munity should tax itself to give them a pension. I 
think there is a good deal to be said on both sides; 
but when we come to the question 
of the teacher we have the addi- 
tional argument that for the sake 
of the children means should be 
provided whereby the teacher 
whose efficiency has begun to de- 
cline can be <etired. 

Many other classes of work de- 
crease in efficiency merely as 
measured by a less quantity of ser- 
vice. That is true in the ordinary 
city departments. It is not true 
in connection with the profession 
of teaching. An elderly teacher 
or a teacher in declining health 
who is confronted on Monday 
morning with a class of fifty does 
not merely teach less. It isa 
quality of teaching, or likely to 
become a _ quality of teaching, 
which takes away from those chil- 
dren the most important element. 

There is a tendency, it seems to me a very wise 
and hopeful tendency, to see also in the neighbor- 
hood one of our most vital units of social improve- 
ment and progress. The neighborhood is large 
enough to include practically all the influences 
that go to make up the life of the .community. 
On the other hand, it is small enough to be man- 
ageable. It can be dealt with as an entirety. We 
can surround the neighborhood and chase it in 
from every side, and learn by actual experience 
the social forces that are at work and which are 
having so much to do with affecting and determin- 
ing the life of the men, women, and children who 
live in that neighborhood. It may even be said 
that the neighborhood is the country of the ma- 
jority of men, of a great majority of women, and 
of all children. It is the organic social unit in 





CARLOS G. ELLIS, 
Springfield, Mass. 
President Massachusetts Association, 1909 


which, to a very large extent, the lives of such a 
great proportion of our people are spent. 

We are learning more and more in our educa- 
tional work that we have not got at the personality 
of the child until we have learned the interests and 
activities of that child, until we have learned 
what are the things that really and spontaneously 
draw him out, the things that make him really 
active, and alert, and constructive, and effective. 
When we have learned those things we have 
learned something real about the child, and until 
we have learned those things we have not got at 
some of the most important secrets with regard to 
the child’s personality. 

Suppose it is possible in a given neighborhood 
to find a group of well disposed persons, many of 
them, if not all of them, trained in the study of so- 
cial conditions, trained in this, that, or the other 
form of social service,—is it not obvious that that 
group of persons may be of very 
considerable service in co-operat- 
ing with the teacher, helping the 
teacher to get at facts which, to 
the teacher, are so often in the 
background, helping the teacher 
to follow up so many of the mys- 
teries which lie in the background 
of the child’s life, and which so 
often determine the success and 
progress of that child in schoo’? 
Is it not entirely possible for such 
a group of well disposed citizens 
to help the teacher make good the 
most serious limitation in the 
teacher’s lot, the inability on the 
part of the teacher, on account ot 
overwork and lack of time, to get 
into the background of the child’s 
life? Such a group of persons, if 
they can be brought into sympa- 
thetic relations with the teacher and the teacher 
with them, can provide a great deal of this 
vital information and suggestion that will inevita- 
bly make the work of the teacher a great deal more 
effective and efficient and satisfactory. 

The settlement worker can do a great deal more 
if the teacher will stimulate him to do the work. 
Settlement workers need a great deal more sug- 
gestion and a great deal more criticism from the 
school teachers than they get. And by that per 
fectly straight course of confidence and suggestioa 
between the neighborhood work and the teacher a 
sort of benevolent and beneficent conspiracy can 
be established that will do a great deal to make the 
comparatively resourceless home do the work 
which it was intended to do. Because we must al- 
ways remember that the school as an educational 
institution presupposes the home as an educational 
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institution ; it presupposes the local community as 
an educational institution, and if these two older 
educational institutions are not educational, if they 
are really demoralizing, then somehow or other 
those of us who are interested in educational work 
have got to conspire together to do what we can in 
the way of replacing the educational functioa 
which has been lost,—and that is one of the most 
important things which the settlement is trying :0 
do. 

In many different ways there are peculiar oppor- 
tunities for educational experiment by co-opera- 
tion between the teacher and the settlement 
worker. There is the possibility of experiment in 
the way of extending the influence of the kinder- 
garten. In some settlement houses very interest- 
ing little classes are conducted for children who 
have passed the kindergarten age, a sort of modifi- 
cation of the kindergarten, designed for their 
somewhat more advanced years. 

The settlement does what so vitally needs to be 
done, undertakes not merely to Americanize the 
children, but the parents as well. One of the 
tragedies of life among the immigrant nationali- 
ties is the fact their children advance so quickly. 
They learn English, and the American ways, and 
put on American clothes, and they consider their 
parents hopelessly old fogies. The settlements are 
trying to prevent that very unfortunate chasm 
from arising by educating the parents. There are 
some settlement houses, for instance, where there 
are classes in English for the mothers. The 
mothers sometimes live for years without 
learning English at all. The settlement has an 
opportunity to re-enforce the work that is being 
done for the child in the school by giving the 
mothers something of the same privilege which 
their children are having, and in that way giving 
the mothers the priceless blessing of their ch:l- 
dren’s confidence, which otherwise might so easi!y 
be lost. 

And then the settlement is emphasizing the fact 
that in order to Americanize the children of our 
immigrant nationalities we neec , not only to teach 
them our American traditions, not only to raise 
them to American standards of intelligence, but we 
need to set before them American economic and 
industrial standards. Perhaps the most distinctive 
thing about the American citizen and the American 
life is the American standard of wages and the 
American type of home, and unless along with our 
traditions we can impart to the children of the im- 
migrant not only the desire to have the American 
standard of wages, but the capacity to earn those 
wages, we are not really laying strong the founda- 
tion of future American life. The settlement 
tealizes this more and more. The settlement 
hopes for the co-operation of the teacher in work- 
ing out this idea. It hopes that more and more as 
little experiments in this direction become success- 
ful it may be possible to introduce some of them in 
the public school. It hopes, in other words, that 
this movement for industrial education may rapidly 
find an entrance into our public school system, as 
being, not wholly a means by which the amount of 
poverty in our cities may be lessened, but a means 
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by which the fundamental economic foundations 
of our national life may be kept strong and made 
stronger. 

Another very important service, which we ho e 
more and more to render, and which we know is 
interesting the teachers of the schools more and 
more, is that of helping the boys and girls to get 
properly launched upon their industrial careers. 
All of us who are interested in boys and girls who 
are coming along must feel the serious responsi- 
bility of such an effort as that. So often we see 
a bright boy who has some particular capacity in 
some direction, a boy who might make a splendid 
mechanic or artisan, a boy who might perhaps 
make a good professional man even, and we know 
that on account of the conditions of his home that 
boy if left to himself and left to his parents is not 
going to have an opportunity, that he is probably 
going to be thrown into the ranks of unskilled la- 
borers; and the very fact that he has finer talents 
but is obliged to spend his days in the ranks of the 
unskilled laborer may shipwreck his life. What 
we want to do is to co-operate together and de- 
velop, not only a purpose and not only an occa- 
sional plan, but a system, a method by which these 
bright boys, and girls, too, can be put into the 
place where they belong. There is an organiza- 
tion which has been built up at one of the settle- 
ment houses in the city called the “Vocational 
Bureau,” in which a science of vocational launch- 
ing, so to speak, has been developed, and a very 
interesting and technical science it is proving to 
be; but that vocational bureau, as the idea spreads, 
is going to suggest a great deal to those of us who 
have educational responsibilities. 

It seems to me that the best way in which proper 
educational standards can be ‘set is through the 
co-operation between the teachers in the public 
schools and those who are engaged upon this work 
of local social service. If we can get together on 
that, if as these little plans are worked out 
within the settlement they can become a part of 
the system of the city and become crystallized into 
a new social institution, if we can still follow those 
things up, co-operating to see that they are really 
doing constructive educational work, then the 
benefits that will come from them to future gener- 
ations will be many times greater than if we simply 
allow them to go on in the mechanical work many 
are now doing. 

Such co-operation is in the air. It is more and 
more expected of us. I think that those of us who 
are engaged in school work must realize that such 
co-operation is more and more expected. Where 
this work of social service is being properly or- 


ganized; organized under the right sort of 
standards, one test of its value and_ its 
worth is going to consist in the fact that 


it is making it possible for with- 
out drawing too much upon his or her time 
and strength,—because that wouldn’t be fair,—but 
by making only a reasonable draft upon the time 
and attention of the teacher, to bring about effec- 
tive co-operation in the way of strengthening the 
internal work of the school, and in the way of 
getting at the background of the child’s life so as to 


the teacher, 
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remove some of the handicaps that are making that 
child in many cases such a poor subject in school 
work, — 

By coming together in that way we shall do the 


a 
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most effective work in the way of making educa- 
tion one of the most important and vital phases of 
constructive patriotism, of which I spoke in the be- 
ginning. 


hint 





There is only one cure for public distress—and that is public 
education, directed to make men thoughtful, merciful, and just. 


—John Ruskin: 


6 Sesame and Lilies,” 
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THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR, 


Sup2rintendent of Schools, South Norwalk, Cona 


In these remarks I am drawing conclusions 
based upon personal visits to cities and towns in 
two-thirds of the states of the union, and not pro- 
jecting fanciful hypotheses. There are some two 
thousand communities that employ superintend- 
ents or officers with equivalent duties. In six of 


these states I have lived long enough successively - 


to become a voter, and both by residence and by 
visits I have come to see that there are just two 
clearly distinct types of school superintendencies. 
One exists in the communities where the schools 
have grown one by one and then have been 
brought together because of juxtaposition, while 
the other exists where one school has grown out 
of another until a system of schools has been 
evolved. By imitation, without historical reason, 
sometimes we find the school community that 
should have the characteristics of the first type 
possessing in fact those of the second, and vice 
versa; but the rule holds. I have found also that 
generally where the group of pupils under one 
teacher is called a “school,” there we have a com- 
munity of the first type, but that where the group 
under the teacher is called a “class” and a collection 
of classes is called a “school,” there we have the 
second type. But this is only a general rule, with 
not a few exceptions. 

Where the school community is an aggregation, 
there we have the superintendent simply the ser- 
vant of the board, its more or less trusted execu- 
tive agent. Where the school community is a 
system, there the superintendent is a teacher of 
teachers, a trusted educational expert. 

My first proposition is that the schools should 
constitute a system, that the superintendent 
should be the teacher of all the other 
teachers, at least as good a teacher himself as the 
best of the class teachers, and that from this rela- 
tion of his as head teacher, the teacher-in-chief, 
spring his greatest duty and his highest privilege. 

A duty is a debt arising out of a relation. It is 
more than an obligation, for it is more than a mat- 
ter of action, or even ofa series of actions. A 
duty is a debt that cannot be paid in full, a bondage 
of the soul because of the relation whence it issues, 
a servitude to others under the direction of ideals. 
Duty is the soul of every kind of love, its essential 
mature. In matters of duty, the factor of self-in- 
terest, so familiar elsewhere, is absolutely wanting, 
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and any thought of self-protection is treachery to 
the duty. 

A privilege is simply a private law, a right, or 
franchise, or liberty, peculiar to the person or office 
possessing the privilege, and from which all others 
are excluded. Let us apply these principles. 

The first duty of the teacher-in-chief must be to 
direct the work and the increased professional fit- 
ness of the teachers subordinate to him. Where, 
in point of fact, he does not do this, something ts 
wrong. Perhaps the school tradition is of a super- 
intendency that simply carries out board orders. 
Or it may be that the apparently subordinate 
teachers are in real control of the schools. Or 
it may be that the superintendent is incompeteat. 
to perform this first duty. 

Out of every duty arises the privilege that it 
confers. The man who can, and does, direct the 
teachers of his school system becomes thereby 
their attorney, and they become his clients. It és 
his privilege to work for them as well as with them. 
It is his privilege to keep the board and its indi- 
vidual members from interfering with their educa- 
tional efforts, andthereby turning the school cos- 
mos intothaos. It is his privilege to work with the 
board and with all higher bodies for increases 2f 
salary for the teachers, for a better quality of su- 
pervisory officer over them, for the sabbatical year 
of rest, for pensions, for generous treatment when 
ill, for tenure of office, and for protection against 
the competition of the incompetent. 

The second duty and the second privilege of the 
superintendent arise from his other social relation, 
—that with the board. For the superintendent zs 
such has just two duties and two privileges, be- 
cause he is the intermediary between teachers and 
the lay board of control. This second duty is less 
than the first, which is prior, because the superin- 
tendent is not half teacher, half layman, but wholly 
a professional teacher. He must not straddle lest 
he split. He must not become a mere lay-politi- 
cian lest he betray the cause entrusted to him by 
his profession. First of all, he must be the teach- 
ers’ advocate in the board court in order that they 
may not become either mere hirelings, here to-day 
and there to-morrow, or public helots without 
rights, but with many duties. 

To the board the superintendent owes, not obe- 
dience, but duty, a far higher thing. They hire 
not their echo, but his soul. He is to obey the 
laws and the customs and the ideals by which the 
board has become entrusted here in America with 
the great business of spreading knowledge abroad, 
of developing character and ability, of maintaininz 
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culture from generation to generation. This duty 
the superinterident owes to the board as a whole, 
but to no member does he owe any duty as super- 
intendent. The relation is solely between his office 
and their corporation, It is the business of the su- 
perintei.dent to give the board his best advice 
whether they like it or not, often in some commun.- 
ties because he knows they will not like it. No 
man who is a clerk at heart, or a time-server, or a 
hireling can perform his duty as the first employee 
of the board, their adviser in matters of which they 
think but little, but of which he thinks all the 
time. 

From this duty to the board arises the privilege 
to represent before them, and as the official head 
of the schools before the world, the interests of 
education and of culture. By making him super- 
intendent, the board confers upon him this privi- 
lege. This means much. It concerns the heritage 
of the arts, trades, crafts, and skills. It concerns 
the customs and ethics of society. It concerns the 
health of children and youth, which involves right 
school architecture. It concerns the material sup- 
port of these spiritual interests. It is a rare and 
precious privilege, but it is easily lost by the cow- 
ard, the hypocrite, and the traitor, who soon find 


- themselves isolated in a silence that is more elo- 


quent than speech. 

The question of loyalty to a board of sane, hon- 
est, decent, and thoughtful men of sufficient ex- 
perience to know what their duty as a board is, 
cannot arise, and because it does arise too often in 
Americ. is evidence either of fault in the superin- 
tendent or of fault in the board. There are cities 
that are “graveyards of superintendents.” Every 
state has one or more. Trapped into such a 
graveyard, the superintendent has only ofe course 
before him, public exposure of its ghouls. He 
must not resign. He must make open war. Cer- 
tainly he must not profess friendship and secretly 
betray, which is a sin worse than that of the less 
enlightened board members. I am not referring 
to errors of judgment, differences of opinion, or 
simple ignorance, but to graft, blackmailing, 
favoritism, indecency, and other corruption. I 
have served in four communities, but I have served 
six different boards. Four of these it was a pleas- 
ure to serve. The honestly reported history of 
American superintendencies would show that the 
position of intermediary between teachers and 
board is not one to be lightly sought, for there are 
many, many communities in which silence pur- 
chases only a temporary livelihood. The average 
term of American superintendents is three years. 
The true school superintendent of to-day is in the 
forefront of a vanguard movement far more vast 
than he is wont to see. From the time of Dante 
until that of Franklin, Madison, and Jefferson 
there was being fought out the war that he out- 
lined, a war for the entire separation of church and 
state. Emerson has projected a new war upon the 
same lines, a war for the complete separation of 
church, state, and school. It will be centuries be- 
fore a new and a higher order of personal freedom, 
a new and a higher order of social morality is 
evolved by the conflict in independence of these 
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great social institutions. Emerson specified three 
needful faculties in a democratic society,—church,. 
state, and school. There are many signs that such 
a time is coming. There are more signs in the 
West than in the East. The steadily growing in- 
dependence of boards of education from control 
by other municipal bodies and the steady growth 
of the powers of the superintendent as distinct 
from those of the board indicate the trend. Just 
how the university, the public school, the parochial 
school, the private school, and the endowed school 
are to be united in one great social institution as 
free from the state as the church is freeno man 
can predict. Five hundred years ago no man 
dared to predict any such state of society as that in 
this federal republic; but the day when none shall 
be unschooled is as certain to come as was the diy 
when there should be no outlaws from government 
and no heretics proscribed for their peculiar faittr 
or lack of all faith in God. Our only concern is 
not with the movement, but with the quality of our 
service to it. Weare not the masters of the ship, 
but we are the crew. The issue is not intellectual, 
but moral. The question of knowledge and skill 
for all in respect to their ability and effort is a 
question of right and wrong; it is a thing con- 
cerned with ignorance and inefficiency and im- 
morality, and its issue is life and death. Old men 
and women who have lost dear ones because of the 
ignorance, the viciousness, or the indolence of their 
neighbors or themselves see this more clearly than 
those who are upon life’s upgrade yet. 

For these social and moral problems democracy 
looks to the school for help. To solve them, 
democracy, which is more than equality in govern- 
ment, is building a vaster school than we dare to 
dream. In the past ten years democracy has 
doubled its expenditures for schools, raising them 
from two hundred to four hundred millions of dol- 
lars a year. Who may set the limit upon even the 
material side? 

To be a leader in this noblest enterprise yet con- 
ceived by man, the enterprise of universal educa- 
tion, is the opportunity of the superintendent of 
schools. He is not likely at present to hold office 
very long anywhere if he avails himself of the op- 
portunity as he sees it, but his business just now 
is not personal success as measured by office-hold- 
ing, but simply the maintenance of the attitude > 
one who “paints the thing as he sees it for the God 
of things as they are.” Here his morality rises 
above that of the mere school officer into the dig- 
nity of the moral man, who knows, with Antigone 
in the drama of Sophocles, that “duty is not a child 
of a birth to-day, or yesterday, but hath been, n> 
man knoweth how long since.” Of duty, Words- 
worth said :-— 

“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

Through thee, the most ancient heavens are fresh and 

strong.” 


Fortunately for American intelligence and morals, 
the superintendent who goes serenely and pa- 
tiently about the performance of his duty is, year 
by year, growing more and more secure in the po- 
sition where he can perform his special service >> 
society 
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Industrial Education and the Public Schools.— (l.) 


BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Boston. 


Industrial education problems are not local or 
national. They are universal. The form which 
the discussion has assumed in this country makes 
it imperative that public-school pupils should have 
a share in it, for their interests are vitally con- 
cerned. On one side are people declaring the 
public school system to be a failure. If this.opin- 
ion becomes general the public school will be 
supplanted. Other people are saying that public 
schools are partly right, but they are misplacing 
the emphasis in education, overemphasizing some 
things and neglecting others equally or more im- 
portant. If this is true, the public school work 
must be modified, and we must change our view- 
point and adopt new practices. A third class af- 
firms that the public schools are doing their legiti- 
mate work; that they should not attempt to cover 
the whole field of education, but that a new type of 
school is needed. They would leave the public 
school as it is, but would supplement it. The pub- 
lic school should be both modified and supple- 
mented, but not supplanted. The public school 
has not been and is not now a failure. It has done 
the work which was intended by its founders and 
its supporters, not ideally perhaps, but as well as 
its limitations would allow. 

EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


Education always and everywhere has two ulti- 
mate purposes. One is to get the child ready to 
go alone. This is the parent’s point of view. 
When a child comes into a home the parent imme- 
diately begins to forecast its future. Going alone 
means primarily self-support, the ability to get a 
living. The other purpose of education is to pre- 
pare children to do the world’s work. This is the 
viewpoint of the merchant, who wants qualified 
salesmen and bookkeepers; of the manufacturer, 
who wants spinners and weavers; of the builder, 
who wants carpenters, masons, and painters; of the 
farmer, who want milkers and mowers; of the cor- 
poration, which wants foremen and superintend- 
ents. 

It is, moreover, the broader and more unselfisa 
viewpoint of the statesman, who sees in education 
the preparation for citizenship and the safeguard cf 
civil rights. 

These ultimate ends of education have never 
been the immediate goal of the public schools. 
The schools of New England were not founded, 
nor have they been maintained to fit directly for 
getting a living, nor have they had directly in mind 
the various forms of the world’s work. Their 
function has been a broader and a more funda- 
mental one. The people have reasoned that, un- 
derneath all forms of productive labor, there must 
be a foundation of general intelligence such as 
schools properly taught and administered might 
furnish. They thought that special intelligence and 
special skill must have appropriate soil to grow in; 
that they must be rooted deep in trained powers of 
mind, powers of observation and of thought, of 


analysis and reasoning ; and that the study and dis- 
cipline of schools tend to supply and enrich this- 
soil. 

They believed that the mind being made to know 
as truly as the body to eat and to grow thereby, 
that opportunities for acquiring knowledge should 
be offered; that the knowledge should be varied. 
in form, dealing with the world of things and the 
world of men, so that the young might acquire 
breadth of view, that their horizon of thought 
might be extended, so that they might be able to 
bring to the solution of the problems of their own 
daily lives as they arose a wisdom drawn frotm: 
knowledge wider than their own experience could 
supply. So they put into the elementary schoo's- 
instruction in the use of the universal tools of life, 
language, spoken and written, number,and that uni- 


.versal language, drawing. Second, they have opened 


doors into the world of fact and experience,—the 
world of the present, in geography, where and how. 
men live and the sort of world they live in, from: 
which they must get their living; the world of the 
past, in history, how men have lived and worked 
and suffered, and by it -all have grown in knowl- 
edge, in wealth, in power, in learning, and it» 
liberty; their own bodies and how to care for 
them that they may be strong, healthful, and fit for 
the service of the mind. 

Not satisfied with doing so much, the peopie 
have undertaken to widen still further the range 
of knowledge, to strengthen still more the powers 
by means of the high school. They have opened 
the doors still wider into the world of the present 
through study of those sciences which have made 
possible all modern social and industrial progress. 
They have made their students acquainted through 
study of the classic languages and history with that 
more remote past in which all modern Western 
civilization has its roots. As the fields of human 
knowledge have widened through discovery and 
invention, the schools have extended the scope of 
their work that the youth of each generation may 
drink out of living and flowing streams, and not 
out of stagnant pools. 

ABILITY TO GET A LIVING. 

The people have had the fullest conviction that 
a generation of children and youth so trained 
would be abundantly able to get a living and to do 
the world’s work. They believed that education oi 
this sort was the moststable foundation on which to 
build up political institutions. This was the doc- 
trine which has been preached in New England for 
two hundred and fifty years, and which has inspired 
all the other states to imitation. This was the 
burden of that famous address of Horace Mann’s 
contained in his fifth report on “The Effect of Edu- 
cation on the Worldly Fortunes or Estates of 
Men.” It is summed up in a single sentence: “Edu- 
cation is the great money-maker, not by extor- 
tion, but by production.” 

This was the meaning of the school in the Con~ 
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stitution of Massachusetts: “Wisdom and knowl- 
edge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among 
the body of the people being necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties; and as 
these depend on spreading the opportunities and 
advantages of education in the various parts of the 
country and among the different orders of the peo- 
ple, it shall be the duty of legislatures and magis- 
trates in all future periods of this commonwealth 
to cherish the interests of literature and the sci- 
ences and all seminaries of them, especially the 
university at Cambridge and public schools and 
grammar schools in the towns.” This view of the 
function of the schools has led through all the 
generations to personal sacrifices by mothers andj 
fathers and to burdensome taxation by communi- 
ties for the sake of their boys and girls. Nor has 
all this been in vain. The results have justified the 
efforts, and the convictions of the people have been 
proved to rest in truth. 

The people of this country have in the past been 
able to get a living. The world’s work in produc- 
tion and distribution has been done, and throug’ 
successive crises in public affairs the intelligence 
of the people has guided them to safe issue. [In 
it all there has been presupposed some mental 
‘ability to start with and a will to use the means of- 
fered by the schools. Where either of these has 
been lacking the schools have failed to show re- 
sults, and they have always been lacking in some 
individual. Every community in all the years has 
had its “ne’er-do-weels.” Mrs. Stowe’s “Sam 
Lawson” and Jefferson’s “Rip Van Winkle” are 
types of men who have amused and provoked the 
good people of their day; but they have been in 
the past too few to cause anxiety; they have not 
been advertised as “products of the schools.” 

The view of education which the public schoo!s 
have embodied was most tersely stated by John 
Stuart Mill in his famous address in 1867: “Educa- 
tion makes a man a more intelligent shoemaker, if 
that be his occupation, but not by teaching hita 
how to make shoes. It does so by the mental ex- 
ercise it gives and the habits it impresses.” Sub- 
stitute for “shoemaker” carpenter, blacksmit!, 
or bookkeeper, and the statement would still be 
true. 

INTELLIGENT WORKMEN. 


Mill’s statement impliedly assumes that at some 
time, somewhere, by somebody, his man has been 
taught to make shoes. The education by which 
he becomes an intelligent shoemaker has been 
superimposed upon another sort of teaching, 
namely, that by which he has become a shoemaker 
at all. For that specific teaching Mill makes 10 
provision. The same assumption has existed in 
all public school education: That the specific oc- 
cupation by which the man is to earn his living jis 
learned somewhere else than in the school. The 
school is not to make the boy a workman, but it is 
to help him become a more intelligent workman, 
and, therefore, presumptively, a better workman, 
for a stupid and ignorant man cannot be a good 
‘workman in any occupation. 

In the world’s work there are certain univers’! 
and fundamental elements. There are the homely 
duties of domestic life and the simple productive 
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industries by which men are fed and clothed and 
sheltered. The way in which these are done con- 
ditions the whole social fabric. The difference be- 
tween savagery and the most highly developed 
civilization is measured by the degree of skill and 
intelligence with which food is raised and prepar2d 
and served, and the clothing and homes made com- 
fortable and beautiful and elegant. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that any 
scheme of education of which we have record is 
made on the provision for these essential elements 
of social well-being. 

The work of the great educational reformers 
made no account in education for housework or 
for crafts. Luther established schools for leara- 
ing. Rousseau, in his epoch-making treatise, 
“Emile,” describing the ideal boy for whose edu- 
cation he is to provide, begins with the declara- 
tion: “Emile shall be rich.” Ascham wrote his 
“Schole-Master” to show how boys might be 
taught Latin without beating. Milton wrote his 
famous “Tractate” for gentlemen’s sons. 

New England has but continued the thouglit 
and the practice of all nations and times in provid- 
ing for these fundamental social necessities outside 
the scheme of formal education. While the 
schools have gone on studying the education of 
the past and learning wisdom from _ the 
theory and practice of the more modern reformers, 
expanding and developing their work to make 
themselves more efficient agents for promoting 
that general intelligence which they conceive it 
their mission to foster, great social changes have 
been going on unheeded. This is not the place to 
describe the social revolution caused by the dis- 
covery of the use of steam. Its phases 
are too many and too varied, though there 
is scarcely one of them that would not 
be germane to this discussion, for there is 
never a social change of any character that does 
not sooner or later reach to bless or blight the 
lives of children. The root out of which-all of 
these changes have grown was the substituting of 
manufactured power for manual labor. From this 
came the change from tools to machines, from the 
home and small shop to the factory, from complete 
to divided and sub-divided labor. From these 
came the employment of women outside the home, 
and most prolific of all changes in modifying the 
conditions of living,—the change from rural and 
semi-rural to city life. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 


Added to all these came foreign immigration be- 
fore the native population had adjusted itself to 
the new conditions, bringing people with an end- 
less variety of strange languages, traditions, cus- 
toms, standards of living,—and more serious stil, 
bringing their private quarrels and their political 
hatreds, their superstitions, their crimes, and their 
diseases. Following this came the closing of 
those doors of opportunity in the undeveloped 
West which had stood wide open for the ambitious 
and enterprising youth in the earlier generations. 

While these changes have been going on, wealth 
has increased beyond all earlier conceptions, often 
with dazzling rapidity and with little apparent ef- 
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fort. An ever-increasing number of people has 
been relieved from the necessity of toil and an 
ever-increasing number of children from the op- 
portunity and privilege of helping in the home. 
Out of it all has come a change of attitude toward 
industry and a widespread desire to gain the prizes 
of effort without the effort. 


NEW SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


All these new features of social life have added 
enormously to the problems of the public school. 
Shutting its eyes to all other problems but its own, 
it has set itself with announced purpose and 
splendid energy to their solution. It has dealt 
with the mass of the city children, deprived by city 
conditions of the two means by which children 
thrive, work, and play. It has grappled with the 
difficulties of foreign language and with foreign 
ignorance and prejudice. What the public school 
has done and is still doing for the children of the 
immigrant forms one of the most splendid chap- 
ters in American history. It has set up compul- 
sory laws, and drawn and held by force great num- 
bers of children whom parental greed would have 
forced into premature labor, and others whose 
small intelligence and vagrant instincts would have 
left outside of the schoolhouse. In all this work 
it has adhered religiously to its creed that its mis- 
sion was to promote general intelligence, and it 
has sought to create for new generations the same 
intellectual atmosphere in which the early genera- 
tions grew up. It has resolutely persisted in furnish- 
ing for rich and poor alike, for the children of the 
immigrant as for the children of the native, for 
those who look forward to extended educational 
opportunity and to those whose school life was 
short, the sort of education which the earlier ages 
had designed for “gentlemen’s sons.” 
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~ One of its latest efforts, urged by the highest 
educational authority, was to enrich the elemen- 
tary school course with Latin, aigesra, and 
physics. Never was there a more absurd 
anachronism. The times called for bread, and we 
offered a stone. 

John Stuart Mill’s shoemaker, having been 
taught somehow to make shoes, was to be made an 
intelligent shoemaker by education. But suppos- 
ing he had never been taught to make shoes, what 
would his education have done for him? It might 
have made him an intelligent man, but he would 
not have been a shoemaker at all,—and then where 
should his living come from? 

That is exactly the condition in which modern 
school education finds itself, not only in this coun- 
try, but in all the civilized countries of the world, 
for modern conditions are the same everywhere, 
because the age of steam is a_ wniversal age. 
While the schools have been trying to make shoe- 
makers intelligent, nobody has made them shoe- 
makers at all. The super-structure remains finet 
than ever before, but its foundation is gone. There 
are no slaves or serfs tu perform the homely duties 
of domestic life and carry on the productive in- 
dustries, no guilds with their apprentice system, no 
fathers and mothers and masters to initiate the 
voung into the work by which they must earn their 
living. The statement should not be taken too 
literally ; it is intended for a generalization. So- 
ciety is not left wholly without trained workers 
either in the home or in the shop. The bottom 
has not really bulged out; the vessel only leaks. 
We are still fed and clothed and sheltered, perhaps 
better than any other people have ever been. 
There is no occasion to become hysterical, but only 
to discover the drift of the current and take pre- 
cautions. 


4c > 
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The questionnaires that have flooded the land have made life 
a burden.—President William Herbert Perry Faunce. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND TRUE AMERICAN- 
ISM. 
BY REV. CHARLES FLEISCHER, 
Boston. 

Democracy is the organization of society on the 
basis of respect for the individual. It tells of a 
certain conviction regarding the worth-whileness 
of the individual human unit. It tells of the re- 
spect that we have for the stuff out of which so- 
ciety is made. State-endowed schools ought to 
assure to the state state-devoted men and women. 
It is a return that we have the right to expect of 
the schools for the support that the public gives 
to them, that the product of the schools will be a 
sure and safe and reliable support of the state, of 
the public; that every public interest will be main- 
tained, will be safeguarded by the citizens, the men 
and women turned out by our public schools. 

America needs to be taken out of the habit of 
boastfulness, which is commonly confounded with 
patriotism, and which is commonly supposed to 
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be evidence of the true Americanism. American- 
ism ought to be a reverent, a respectful, a re- 
sponsible feeling toward and regarding America, 
which makes us conscious, not so much of our 
privileges and our rights, as of our responsibiii- 
ties and our duties. And likewise I feel that true 
Americans ought to be so nearly and completely 
assimilated through Americanism, so nearly and 
completely assimilated with the thought of democ- 
racy, that when we think of one we think of the 
other. 

While I am not pessimistic, I am not inclined to 
be ultra optimistic either on the possibilities of the 
identification of democracy with true Americanism. 
There is a pessimism rampant among us that is 
well matched by this blind, furious, enthusiastic 
optimism of ours, 

We of America are by no mearis a democracy as 
yet. We are not a democracy, We never have 
been one, We are not a nation, nor haye we ever 
been one, We are only the crude beginnings, the 
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collected and the crude materials for a nation. A 
republic we have been, and we are; but we have so 
far ‘made merely the negative beginnings of democ- 
racy. We have asserted a protest against the in- 
herited right of rulership. We have diffei- 
entiated ourselves politically from despotisms and 
from monarchies,—but that, I say, is only a nega- 
tive beginning. \We once upon a time denied to 
others the right to tax us without representation, 
and, finally, the right to rule us at all against our 
will. We have become, to a degree, self-govern- 
ing; but it is a far cry from that political republi- 
canism to the ideal democracy with which I want 
to see America identified. A republic is an expres- 
sion of a political policy; a democracy is the em- 
bodiment of a righteous principle. 

The millions who have come hither from the 
ends of the earth need to be converted to, educated 
in, and become consecrated to the religion of 
democracy. I feel it were well if all of us Ameri- 
cans could become a bit insanely enthusiastic for 
that potential new religion of ours here. All of 
this must happen before the reforming force of this 
faith will make of us a single and a self-conscious 
people,—meaning self-consciousness of a dignified 
sort,—a civic sense and a civic consciousness. All 
these must needs be gradually developed through 
slow, but intelligently directed, processes. 

One of the factors of which we are most proud 
in American life, and which is also the most po- 
tential factor in the making of the America of the 
future, is our public school system. Here we have 
at hand the most serviceable means for .the devel- 
opment of a righteous democracy and for the rear- 
ing of a type of American that will be worthy of 
claiming kinship with Lincoln, with Jefferson, and 
with all the other saints and heroes of our young 
republic. 

The state-endowed public schools ought to as- 
sure to our country state-devoted children and 
citizens. 

Our public schools ought to exist directly to 
make Americans, not simply boys and girls that 
are a mere western brand of Europeans, but 
Americans, human beings of a new, a distinctive 
sort, approaching at least the mould of the giant 
that we dream our future democrat in America 
is to be. 

We talk much about patriotism, but we are not 
in any very fine sense particularly patriotic. Our 
patriotism appears to be of a very testy and touchy 
and inflammable sort. Really patriotism in a democ- 
racy ought to be something altogether apart froim 
war and memories and rumors of war, and in aim 
it is something imaginably apart from gunpowder 
and the army and Fourth of Julys and Memorial 
Days. 

Patriotism should be instilled by influencing the 
child’s mind toward an appreciation of, and a zeal 
for, an ideal of democracy in general and toward a 
particular enthusiasm for that experiment in 
democracy in which we Americans are engaged. 
The practica! and personal appeal could be made 
to the child by making him feel that he is to he'p 
in the development of a righteous democracy here ; 
his eagerness for service to be aroused by making 
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him personally realize that, in a fine sense, human- 
ity is indeed hanging breathless on our fate and 
that upon him depends the progress or the retarda- 
tion of the triumph of democracy in America, and 
thus throughout the world. 

The seers, the prophets of democracy, the 
preachers, and the workers for world-wide fra- 
ternity through human history should become f- 
miliar figures in the minds of our children. 
Americans like Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln should be placed literally in an American 
“calendar of saints,” men to be revered by our 
future citizens as the apostles of our democracy. 

Our public schools should be the means of pre- 
paring our children for that type of life to which 
our state is devoted, and what is that in true 
Americanism but righteous democracy? If it is 
desirable that the state should teach all children io 
read and write, why is it not much more the duty 
of the state, not only to awaken and stimulate their 
sense of right and wrong, but also to win their 
early reverence for the everlasting moral truths 
and their intelligent understanding of, and their 
glad obedience to, the basic ethical ideals. Our 
Boston public library motto would still be true if 
slightly amended to read thus: “The state de- 
mands the moral education of the people as the 
safeguard of order, liberty, and progress.” The 
state demands the moral education of the people. 

When we of America, we adults, conscious of 
the place of America among the peoples of the 
earth, alone entitled to a separate and superior 
station among the peoples of the earth—when we 
are thus transformed and uplifted by the ideal of 
democracy and our public schools become the pre- 
parers of our children for the.further participation 
in the benevolent activities of such a people, 
mighty through the moral might of this embodied 
idealism, we shall become the greatest world 
power, we shall electrify the planet, and America 
will assure herself a permanent place, a stellar 
place in the firmament of the nations. 
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SCOPE AND PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACIING. 


BY DR. HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 





In the part of the world in which pass the most 
of my days one hears now and again a few stray 
criticisms of the old commonwealth and of her 
chief city. But he who has been for six or seven 
years a citizen of Boston and of Massachusetts 
views them ever after through the eyes of affection 
rather than those of criticisms. 

[ am also pleased at the opportunity to say a 
word about the Carnegie Foundation. More than 
one friend has expressed surprise that a man in 
good health should resign the presidency of a great 
institution to look after the pensions of a few worn- 
out professors! 


Two reasons only justify a man in leaving a 
post like that of the presidency of the institute, a 
realization of one’s own deficiencies and the oppor- 
tunity for a larger usefulness. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
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of Teaching has for its object the strengthening and 
the betterment of the calling of teaching—to en- 
courage, uphold, and dignify the profession. Spe- 
cifically it is to maintain a retiring allowance sys- 
tem. It is an educational agency and not a charity. 
When the trustees looked over the field of work 
they found an incredible confusion. A large part 
of the colleges of the United States and Canada 
were doing the work of high schools. Definitions 
were a necessity. 

Ours is a new country. We are still in pioneer 
methods of education. Hence this lack of educa- 
tional supervision. As a people, we are eager and 
quick to start colleges. Denominational rivalries 
have started many, too many. Our great lack is 
this of an adequate supervision. Colleges have 
been left to find their own way. As a result, the 
degree-giving power has been so abused that the 
value of a degree is almost an unknown quantity. 

As an educational agency the Foundation deals 
with colleges rather than with individuals. ‘The 
Foundation is obliged to work not only for educa- 
tional betterment, but for educational unity. The 
first step was to adopt an arbitrary definition of a 
college, based on qualifications of its teachers and 
its curriculum ; but in order to complete the state- 
ment that a college should rest upon the high 
school it was necessary, also, to define the high 
school. 

The progress made in the two years of the 
Foundation’s work towards a common agreement 
as to tne point where the college begins has bea 
gratifying. There has also been notable progress 
toward educational unity in the -matter of admis- 
sion to colleges. And | cannot but believe that 
one of the fruits of this central agency in educa- 
tion has been a new emphasis throughout the 
whole college world on the sincerity and fairness of 
the requirements which are announced. 

One cannot consider higher education without 
considering secondary education. Civilization 
separates schools into groups, elementary, secon- 
dary, colleges, and universities. In this country 
the articulation between the secondary school and 
the school of higher education is in a most un- 
satisfactory and indefinite state. _ Sooner or later 
we must find a transition means from secondary 
school to college which shall be more fair to the 
secondary school and which shall lend itself to edu- 
cation better than the device of admission by en- 
trance requirements. I venture the following 
suggestion: Promotion of students from one grade 
to another by examination held by a district super- 
visor as in Canada. Also, the attitude of college 
men toward secondary schools has been one of too 
great indifference or uncompromising demand. 
The sooner colleges realize that the secondary 
school has a function of its own of enormous im- 
portance the sooner will the transition from one to 
the other be made more effective and natural. 
Also it would be well if the college drew more of 
its teachers from the secondary school. 

As to the betterment of the condition of teacn- 
ers in secondary schools there is this to say: Our 
civilization requires that the calling of the Ameri- 
can teacher be made attractive to studious women 
and ambitious men. The salaries of teachers can- 
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not be made equal to those of the so-called learned 
professions. Teaching has few financial prizes. 
There has been apprehension lest the Carnegie 
Foundation might cut down compensation while 
the teacher was giving service. This fear is un- 
founded. In closing I wish to emphasize the idea 
which has come to the fore more than once in these 
remarks, that is, the fact that education is one. 
The elementary, secondary schools, the college 
and university are not unrelated. To-day colleges 
and universities are isolated units. Our work oi 
the next twenty years is to be one of organization 
and reorganization. 





THE TEACHER AND NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


BY ROBERT A. WOODS, 
Boston. 


The real educator and the real social reforme: 
at the present day is engaged in an effort to build 
up the life of the country from within, to recon- 
struct the simple and social units which, put to- 
gether, make the life of the nation; and from that 
point of view there is the closest kinship or inter- 
est between the public school teacher, on the one 
hand, and the settkement worker or worker for 
neighborhood improvement on the other hand. 

We have been victims of a false notion when 
we have felt that the child was in any sense a unit 
by himself. It has been one of the watchwords oi 
charitable and philanthropic work that if you save 
the “child” you save the “nation.” But more and 
more it is seen that it is impossible to save the 
“child” until you have saved the home in which 
that child is born and in which’ he grows up, that 
agency which is engraving itself a good many 
hours of every day throughout the year upon the 
mind and soul of that child, until you go behind the 
curtains and back of the scenes and find what the 
influences are that are practically determining, 
fatally determining the character of that child,—- 
you have not got at the real unit of social better- 
ment, the opportunity which the schools really 
stand for. ; 

My subject is “Educational Problems from the 
School Committee’s Point of View.” In a large 
city there are many perplexing questions pre- 
sented. There are questions of internal adminis- 
tration and questions affecting what it seems wise 
or prudent to accomplish. The most embarrass- 
ing and difficult question, perhaps, from the point 
of view of internal administration is the constant 
tendency of a school board to become deeply in- 
volved in the routine of the work and to leave but 
an insignificant percentage of the school board’s 
time for the broad aspects of the problem. 

That administrative detail can be very much cut 
down has been shown by the experience of our 
small board here in Boston. Three years ago 
there was so much administrative detail performed 
or attempted to be performed by the school com- 
mittee that there were twenty-nine sub-commit- 
tees, and meetings were going on almost continu- 
ously. It never seemed to me that on the whoie 
the school system reaped a benefit from all that im- 
mense amount of detail which bore the slightest re- 
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lation to the labot and hours spent on the subject 
by those sub-committees. Now we practically 
only have one committee; that is, we usually have 
no sub-committees. The present board has practi- 
cally never divided itself into sub-committees. 
Occasionally some member is asked to investigate 
some subject before the next meeting, but practi- 
cally we have no sub-committees, and we have en- 
deavored, so far as we could, to throw the ad- 
ministrative detail on to the profession itself. A 
still further step should be taken by our commit- 
tee in that direction. A still further proportion 
of the detail work which they perform at ther 
meetings every other week should be thrown on to 
the regular administrative officers in the school 
system, so that at least fifty per cent. of the time 
of the school committee should be devoted to 
broad, general discussions of tendencies and poli- 
cies, instead of devoting, as the present scho»l 
committee has had to devote, not over fifteen per 
cent. of its time in actual meetings to broad discus- 
sions. That certainly is the next step the school 
committee should take,—cut those details down to 
not over half their time. 

Why not cut out those details altogether? That 
is not possible. One of the functions of the school 
committee is to represent the citizens of Boston 
in the expenditure of a very large sum of money. 
How that money shall be divided, what the budget 
shall be, whether the expenditures for a given year 
are pitched just within the appropriation or just 
without is a very difficult question. This present 
committee has been quite successful in spending 
up to the line, and at times it has seemed only that 
by some extraordinary intervention of Providence 
could we avoid what would be a very ignominious 
position,—to be given a sum of money to spend 
and to be obliged at the end of the year to report 
that you had exceeded your appropriation. 

I remember when I first went on the school 
committee, on that question of expenditure, the 
members of the school committee were frequently 
put in this perplexing position in discussing finan- 
cial matters: We were told that such and such a 
thing was recommended by the educational ex- 
perts as a good thing. As to whether there was 
money in the budget to pay for it or not, that was 
no concern of theirs, simply educationally it was a 
good thing, and it was up to the school committee 
to supply it or not supply it. That is a wrong 
point of view for the profession. It is a narrow 
and unenlightened point of view. Ordinarily, the 
school committeeman who is given a dollar to 
spend wants to lay it out to the best possible 
advantage, and to have the professional experts 
advising you that this thing, that thing, and the 
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other thing are educationally desirable, and leav- 
ing you there is a very difficult situation. This 
board has changed that, and we have told the ex- 
perts that the question was that we were given 
about three millions and a half dollars to spend 
and we wanted their advice as to how we could 
spend that money to greatest possible advantage 
of the schools, and we have asked them to take di- 
rect financial responsibility, to exercise their judg- 
ment in laying out that money by passing on the 
urgency of this, that, or the other thing and how 
much money should be given to one thing and how 
much given to another. School books are de- 
sirable. The question just how much of your 
funds you shall attribute this year to the purchase 
of school books as compared with the purchase of 
services or materials or something of the kind is a 
very delicate and highly technical professional 
question. We have endeavored to bear all the 
responsibility that our experience and knowledge 
would permit, but you can readily see that the 
greatest burden of that must fall on the experts. 

There is another problem that has perplexed me 
a good deal in my service on this school board. 
Any large department has a tendency to make 
promotion in the service a question of seniority of 
length of service. We see that in most depart- 
ments where the departments run themselves. It 
is not so noticeable that seniority of service is what 
gives promotion in departments where the ele- 
ment of politics distinctly enters. But you take 
such a service as the army, you constantly see a 
tendency in such a service as that where the pro- 
motion, I suppose, is usually settled by the people 
within the service, although normally appointed by 
the president, a constant tendency to make simpby 
length of service the test. 

You cannot possibly get the highest degree oi 
efficiency, or anywhere near the highest degree ot 
efficiency, if that is to be the test of promotion. 
On the other hand, if you try to make promotion a 
question of zeal, energy, and efficiency, you have 
certainly very perplexing problems. I don’t know 
that that has been successfully worked out. [ 
think that one reason so many young men of en- 
ergy, of unusual capacity, have shown rather a 
tendency of late years not to take up the teaching 
profession is because in that profession the young 
man of unusual energy and unusual ability is very 
apt to find that in his promotion he is large'v 
obliged to keep step with other young men wit- 
out the same striking qualities. It is a serious and 
real injury to the profession as a whole; it is a seri- 
ous injury to the schools of course. But what is 
the happy line to tread, just how that should be 
worked out I confess is one of the baffling prob- 
lems in school administration. 





Give me good work to do, that T may forget myself and find peace in doing it for Chee. 
Though T am poor, send me to carry some gift to those who are poorer, 


Some cheer to those who are more lonely. 


—hBenry van Dyke: 


‘Christmas Prayer for Lonely Folks.” 
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THE TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD. 


BY EUGENE D. RUSSELL, 
Lynn, Mass. 


I have listened with great interest to President 
Pritchett as he has told us of the provision made 
for the retirement of college professors, and I re- 
joice that the times have produced such a practical 
patron of learning with wealth adequate to the ac- 
complishment of his high purpose. It makes no 
difference to me whether the goal be the advance- 
ment of learning or the relief of the jaded pedagog ; 
one involves the other. Would that the Almighty 
had made him steward of talents enough to secure 
to all teachers the same benefits. 

What Carnegie has done, single-handed, for the 
college teachers of this country and Canada, the 
teachers of Massachusetts, in co-operation with a 
considerable number of philanthropic rich, can do 
for the public school teachers of this state. The 
vehicle for this benevolence is the Teachers’ Aa- 
nuity Guild, whose fifteen years of successful ex- 
istence have demonstrated the business sagacity oi 
its incorporators, have displayed its financial 
solidity, its absolute certainty of permanence, its 
absolute certainty of financial growth, whether its 
membership increases or decreases, the absolute 
certainty that it will meet every obligation to its 
annuitants without any increase in its assessment 
or any extra assessment upon its membership. 
Having been thoroughly tested, tried out, and 
proved in a field comprising the chief cities of 
eastern Massachusetts, exclusive of Boston, it has 
enlarged its area of activity to include the entire 
state. This, then, is the first time that the guild 
has been entitled to recognition by the State 
Teachers’ Association,—and so a fitting time to 
briefly outline its purpose and working. The cir- 
cular, of which I trust each of you has a copy, sets 
forth clearly the necessary data, so I shall merely 
emphasize a few points:— 

First, in the absence of any one philanthropist 
who can attempt so large a benevolence as provid- 
ing a retirement fund for them, the teachers must 
depend either on city pension systems or on their 
own exertions assisted by private bounty. The 
pensions granted under state laws are likely to 
prove a wholesome recognition of the improvi- 
dence of teachers as a class and a paternal enforce- 
ment of thrift which will be largely discounted in 
determining the salaries paid teachers. A supple- 
mentary and, to my mind, far better provision for 
retirement is offered by the alternative suggested ; 
and the Teachers’ Annuity Guild is the vehicle for 
carrying out such a plan. 

A word should be said about the temporary slid- 
ing scale of initial assessment now in force. (I am 
assuming that you have read, or are going to read, 
these circulars.) At first the guild debarred no 
teacher on account of long service; but after all 
had been given the opportunity to join, eligibility 
was restricted to those whose term of service did 
not exceed fifteen years. This restriction was de- 
signed to discourage the over-shrewd, who wouid 
seek the benefits of the guild at the eleventh hour, 
to reap where they had not sowed. In opening the 
guild to all the teachers of the state it seemed only 
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just to approach, as nearly as possible, the origin il 
condition so far as that could be done without do- 
ing injustice to the present membership, hence the 
temporary extension of the service limit to twenty- 
eight years and the increasing of the initial assess- 
ment. 

The sources of revenue of the guild are: First, 
the income of the permanent fund; second, the an- 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The program was full of interest from start to finish. 
There was less discussion than usual, 

Rabbi Fleischer made a stirring appeal for the teach- 
ing of genuine patriotism; a patriotism which would 
make us less boastful of our strength and our bigness, 
and more appreciative of our duties and our responsi- 
bilities. 

President Tupper’s introduction of Secretary Martin 
as the fit successor of Horace Mann was a compliment 
which was thoroughly appreciated by the audience. 

Secretary Martin has given many excellent addresses, 
but he outdid himself in his very sane discussion of 
“Industrial Education and the Public Schools.” 

President Pritchett was quite at home on the plat- 
form of Huntington hall, and gave an interesting out- 
line of the scope and work of the Carnegie Foundation. 
It was well that his address should be supplemented by 
Mr. Russeli’s paper on the Teachers’ Annuity Guild. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Russell’s suggestion may be 
realized, and that Mr. Carnegie may be led to contribute 
generously to the permanent fund of the guild. 

The keynote of the address of Robert A. Woods is 
well expressed in the following sentence: “If you save 
the child, you save the state, but we are learning that 
we cannot save the child unless we first save the home.”’ 

James J. Storrow, chairman of the Boston school com- 
mittee, discussed very profitably several of the vital 
questions which school committee men are called upon 
to settle, such as the equal remuneration for men and 
women teachers, the keeping of expenditures within 
appropriations, and the movement towards industrial 
education. 

Among the good things in Superintendent Chancel- 
lor’s address are the following: “First of all a superin- 
tendent of schools must be a teacher; he must be a 
teacher of teachers. His first duty is to his teachers, 
and this duty is a bondage under which full payment is 
impossible.” 

The success of the meeting reflects much credit upon 
President Tupper, who might easily have been re 
elected for a third term if he had not positively refused 
to be a candidate. 

The work of the committee on resolutions, of which 
Augustus D. Small was chairman, shows that they have 
great facility in ‘“‘making good resolutions.” 

In recognition of his good work as secretary for three 
years, Carlos B. Ellis of Springfield was chosen president 
of the association. 

The finances of the association are in an excellent 
condition owing to the faithful work of Nelson G. How- 
ard, who has been treasurer of the association for the 
last five years. In recognition of his work, Mr. Howard 
was promoted to the position of first vice-president. 

The complete list of officers for the ensuing year fol- 
lows: President, Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield; vice-presi- 
dents, Nelson G. Howard, Hingham; Wallace C. Boy- 
den, Boston; secretary, Chester M. Grover, Cambridge. 
Assistant secretaries: Walter V. McDuffee, Springfield: 
Charles M. Lamprey, Boston; Miss Matilda B. Doland, 
Fitchburg; treasurer, Frank W. Chase, Newton. 
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SACRIFICE IN BRINGING UP BOYS. 

To talk of luck in bringing up boys is absurd; 
to talk of magic is no better. The real thought is 
sacrifice for the child, though we put a new content 
into the word as it is now used. ‘The sacrifice of 
the mother through pains and often of life itself for 
the birth of a child is recognized and commented 
upon universally. Scarcely less distinctly recog- 

nized is the sacrifice for a child in infancy. The 
care is one of sacrifice of time, of plans, of personal 
comfort for five or six years. In a way, there is 
sacrifice of money and effort for the child till he is 
twelve, and with some people till he is eighteen or 
twenty. In an ideal condition of the home there 
is parental sacrifice, teacher sacrifice, church sacri- 
fice for the child tili he is eighteen. 

With many parents sacrifice begins to end by the 
time he is six or seven years of age. Take an ex- 
treme case by way of illustration. Here is an un- 
wise father and mother, who, as soon as a child can 
do anything, keep him trotting on errands, filling 
the wood box, pulling weeds, going for the cattle, 
and doing everything he can for the help of the 
home folk. A strong, vigorous man will sit lazily 
over the stove, and keep a little fellow trotting in- 
cessantly in various ways just to save the father 
from doing it. As soon as such a boy can earn 
a dollar, he is put to work before and after school, 
and in vacation, and as soon as the law will allow 
he is taken from school and put to work. In such 
a case the home makes no sacrifice, which it can 
escape, for the child. 

Another feature of refusal to sacrifice is in the 
case of a parent’s pre-conceived notions. A child 
knows many things that the parent does not, and 
knows many things much better than the parent 
does, but there are parents by the million who 
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make life for boys unbearable simply because the 
parent will not sacrifice his prerogatives as a 
parent. ‘The unreasonableness of some parents, 
which amounts to stubbornness and obstinacy, is 
abhorrent to all sense of social decency. 
good of the child appears not to enter into their 
thought, though with hypocritical cant some of 
them pretend that it is for the child’s 
they are thus unreasonable, 


The 


good that 
often inhuman. It is 
a safe proposition that those who prate about do- 
ing it for the good of the child are those who have 
never given an hour to studying children. 

The good of the child is the only consideration 
that should have any place in a parent’s thought 
and purpose. For that good, the real good, of the 
child the parents should sacrifice till the child is 
eighteen, though it is less reprehensible not to do 
so after he is sixteen, or even fourteen. 

In the school there is somewhat of the same need 
of exhortation and counsel. True, the teacher, 
theoretically, lives, moves, and has her being for 
the good of the children as a whole, but rarely of 
the child individually. It seems not to have en- 
tered the mind of some schoolmasters that they are 
never to teach a class, but always the child in the 
The pedagogical crimes committed in the 
“the good of the whole” are enough to 
make angels weep and devils laugh, but that is 
another story. 


class. 


name of 


There are teachers who are sacrificing children, 
body, mind, and soul, rather than sacrifice their 
own predilection as to what is good for a child. 
They continue to dose the class with pedagogical 
salts and senna, castor oil, and paregoric just be- 
cause it is easier than to learn a better way. 
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THE LATE W. J. CORTHELL 
Hon. W. J. 


sons, 


Corthell was one of Maine’s noblest 
and his death is a personal loss to more 
teachers in Maine than that of any other man who 
has died in the state. He died at Calais, Me., after 
four illness from concussion of the brain, 
resulting from an accident in which he was thrown 
violently to the ground by a horse. Mr. Corthell 
was for many years principal of the Calais High 
school, was then for a number of years state super- 
intendent, and then for about a quarter of a century 
was principal of the Gorham State Normal school. 
He was always a leader in the state. A man of 
intense convictions and earnest purpose, frank to 
the limit, and as courageous as frank, he was in a 
class by himself. 
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A PHYSICAL STANDARD. 


In the District of Columbia no child shall be 
granted an age, schooling, or labor certificate, un- 
ti! he has procured a health certificate from some 
person authorized to give the same, stating that 
such child has been examined by him, and, in his 
opinion, has reached the normal development for 
a child of his age, and is in sound health, and physi- 
cally able to perform the work which he or she in- 
tends to do. 
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A SOLDAN MEMORIAL. 


The city of St. Louis has published in most de- 
lightful form the full account of the memorial ser- 
vices held soon after the death of Superintendent 
F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, March 27, 1908. 
The volume contains the addresses of Dr. Frank L. 
Magoon, president of the city board of education; 
Dr. Calvin M. Woodward, the most distinguished 
educator of the city; Edward C. Eliot, an emineit 
citizen; Peter Herzog’s address in German; to- 
gether with the poems read on the occasion by 
Ben Blewett, who has succeeded him. The volume 
is a beautiful record of highly appropriate exer- 
cises. The tribute of Ben Blewett, read at the 
Cleveland meeting of the N. E. A., is also printed 
in a neat pamphlet, the two making a fitting memo- 
rial to Frank Louis Soldan, teacher, friend, and 
guide of teachers. 
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IDEAL STATEMENT. 


Where in one paragraph has an official summed 
up a year of school life better than has Calvin M. 
Woodward, as president of the St. Louis school 
board? :— 

“In a general way St. Louis is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of the year. The schools 
haye been strengthened in every way. The atten- 
dance has greatly improved in the higher grades; 
our pupils are better housed and better furnished 
with the means and appliances for education. 
Our schools are doing better work than ever, and 
they are stronger in the affection and support of 
the people. The year has been free from ‘disaster 
by wind, fire, or epidemic. On the other hand, 
the great exposition of 1904 was a great inspiring 
educational force, and though the hours for recita- 
tion were somewhat cut short by visits to the ex- 
position grounds, the result was more education of 
a rare and precious character. It is gratifying to 
know that St. Louis was not only a recipient of a 
great opportunity, but that our contribution to the 
educational exhibit was of the highest character.” 
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THE WRITINGS OF DR. HARRIS 


United States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown issues in pamphlet advance sheets from the 
forthcoming report of the bureau of education “A 
List of the Writings of William Torrey Harris.” 
There are 479 titles. 








These are by no means all, 
but they are the more important of his writings, 
and the list is invaluable, since it gives the year in 
which each was written and the exact place where 
it may be found. Some of the 479 titles given are 
a group of many titles, as in the case of the reports 
as superintendent of schools in St. Louis, of which 
there are thirteen, and they are among the greatest 
messages he has delivered. 
works was “Notes on Raphael’s Transfiguration,” 
in 1866. For forty years he has been before the 
American educational world as a noble leader. 
He first wrote for the Journal of Education in 1877, 
two years after it was established, and many of the 
articles listed are from this paper. No other 
American has contributed in the same way to edu 
cational progress with the pen 


The first of his printed 
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FOUNDER OF EMERSON COLLEGE. 


Charles W. Emerson, founder of Emerson Col- 
lege, Boston, died at Millis, Mass., on De- 
cember 3, at the age of seventy-one. He was a 
native of Vermont. His professional work was 
done in Boston University, the Monroe College of 
Oratory, and Emerson College. He was a rare 
man in his inspiring personality and in his phil- 
osophy of expression. At the memorial services 
held at Emerson College, Miss Mary Blood of Chi- 
cago said :— 

“Recently, when dining with a prominent Chi- 
cago educator, he remarked in the course of a con- 
versation on educational topics: “Do you know 
that we have lately come to realize that psychology 
as taught to-day was presented in a practical way 
in Boston twenty-five years ago by a man named 
Charles Wesley Emerson?’ ” 

There @ not a state in the union, and no impor- 
tant city, in which there is not some person whose 
life has been the richer and influence more potent 
because of his teaching and lecturing. 
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PRESIDENT NORTHROP. 

President Eliot’s retirement at seventy-five 
makes it difficult for any college president to serve 
beyond that age, and President Cyrus Northrop 
of the University of Minnesota, who will be 
seventy-five and complete his twenty-five years in 
the presidency at the close of this college year, has 
tendered his resignation, to take place in June. 

Dr. Northrop’s service has covered the period of 
university prosperity and national influence. To 
his wise, energetic, wholesome leadership is due the 
rank the university now holds. In the quarter of a 
century there has been no halting, no side-tracking 
of progress, no local friction, no freakishness. He 
has been longest in service of any state university 
president of the country, except President Angell 
of Michigan University, and one of the most highly 
esteemed collegians of the country. 
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FEW TRUANTS. 


In view of the absurd repetition of a well-known 
fallacious statement about truancy it is a pleasure 
to reprint this from the Boston Herald:— 

‘© A statement reflecting on our public schools 








was made in Wednesday morning’s Herald, in re- 
gard to the great amount of truancy at the present 
time. With the system now in operation in this 
city, and the help of twenty-three able and faithful 
truant officers and the teachers and police, nearly 
every child of school age is connected with some 
school and registered there, thus making up the 
99,041 pupils. This number, therefore, includes 
all the truants. Truapt officers in districts where 
they have the most work tell me that out of 2,000 
children they have on an average less than three 
truants each day. This average would make only 
150 truants in 100,000 children, or in all of Boston. 
Another truant officer says: ‘In our school dis- 
trict I have less than ten truants in three months.’ 
There are school districts in which a real truant 
is as rare as a white blackbird. There is a wide dif 
ference between truants and absentees [In dis- 
tricts composed largely of poor homes, children 
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are often absent from school on account of conta- 

gious diseases, or to help t} :ir parents, or for want 

of clothes. These children are not truants. 
“Charles F. King, “Master Dearborn school.” 
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YALE’S ALUMNI DEVOTION. 


For eighteen years Yale University has received 
from the alumni annually financial evidence of their 
devotion, sometimes going above $100,000, and in 
one instance it was $115,000. Yale and Harvard 
have ever been friendly rivals in all good works, 
scholastic, athletic, financial, and patriotic. Per- 
haps the most delightful of all was the presidential 
race in which Yale followed Harvard’s Roosevelt 
with her own Taft. Neither has ever for long had 
advantage of the other. So may it ever be. 

In the eighteen years in which the alumni of Yale 
have been making annual contributions,the gifts 
have amounted to $448,476. This year it was 
$72,283, given by 2,704 different alumni. Of this, 
$18,000 was from the class twenty-five years ago. 
The interest on this fund amounts to $6,662. The 
largest total of any class is from that of 1886— 
$30,150. 
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REPUDIATING STATE UNIFORMITY. 

In answer to several querists, we would say that 
Missouri, Washington, Michigan, and West Vir- 
ginia are the noble quartet that have had the cour- 
age to defy the weaklings and overthrow state uni- 
formity, into which they were unwittingly led. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no state in the Nortix, 
east of the Rocky mountains—always excepting 
that unaccountable freakishness, for which no one 
can account, in Indiana—has burdened and cursed 
its schools with uniformity. 

If Indiana, which leads the union where the edu- 
cators dictate the policy, ever rescues its schools in 
this last regard from the politicians and listens to 
the school people it will join -the noble host ctf 
strictly educational states, and repudiate state uni- 
formity. 
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THE ISSUE. 

We are far from admiring Judge Grosscup, but 
we confess that our prejudice is not scientifically 
adjusted. The following goes a long ways toward 
leading to a tendency to revise our opinion of the 
judge :-— 

“Despite what the agitators and the demagogs 
may say, we are all, so far as what is called pros- 
perity is concerned, in the same boat, and whoever 
tips the boat in an effort to throw anyone over- 
board endangers the safety of all. But this does 
not mean that there is no corporation problem. 
The verdict that the people have just returned is 
not, as I read it, a verdict that the people are con- 
tent to let corporate conditions go on unmended. 
The truth is that in the recent elections no real is- 
sue was framed; and yet there is an issue—a con- 
crete issue: Shall our corporate form of national 
activity— shall this great and growing domain of 
national activity—remain a mere class possession 
as the landed domain on the other side of the 
ocean is a class possession, a restricted proprietor- 
ship, the people mere retainers, or will it be raised 
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into a truly national possession, taking its place 
alongside the farms of the country, the savings of 
the country, the labor spirit of the country, as a 
possession of the people and by the people—the 
people here, as in our agricultural domain, indi- 
vidually the proprietors?” 
att ee een 

Rarely have we been as gratified over any 
demonstration of our theory that the rose is for the 
living as in the case of George A. Walton, cf 
whom we wrote ardently a few weeks before his 
death. There was no occasion to say anything 
afterward. We rejoice in the fact that at eighty- 
six he read our friendly greeting. 


Superintendent Cooley of Chicago has the unani- 
mous endorsement of the board of education in his 
program for twenty-four new school buildings and 
twenty important enlargements, and the reduc- 
tion of the number of students to a teacher, all 
within two years. 

All honor to President Roosevelt for his noble 

championship of the Bureau of Education. We 
wish it might have been in his first message in- 
stead of his last. We can but think that Mr. Taft 
will put it in his first message. 
_ The Toledo newsboys’ $100,000 home was no 
sooner announced as well under way than Chicago 
starts out for a similar building. Toledo has her 
$100,000 in hand, Chicago has $10,000 for hers. 
The rest will follow. 


It is not a question whether high school frater- 
nities are inherently wrong or not. The time has 
come to remove them as a common nuisance. 

The great difficulty in enforcing the child labor 
law is the difficulty of knowirig the age of foreign- 
born children. 

Cleveland is to have ninety-eight lectures this 
season for adults under the auspices of the board 
of education and various organizations. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology gets its 
new president, Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin, on May 
31. There is a warm welcome for him. 

There is no nobler mission than that of the 
teacher. He is second to no man in any walk of 
life so far as his work is concerned. 

There is now very little dropping out of school 
during the school year. It nearly all comes at the 
opening of the new year. 

Think of $1,000,000 a week for the support of 
public playgrounds! But it is mostly paid for by 
philanthropic persons. 

In Galesburg, Illinois, ninety-eight per cent. of 
those who complete the grammar course enter the 
high school. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address will be read in all 
schools of the North and in many in the South on 
February 12. 

Farm products in the United States exceed 
$8,000,000,000 this year, breaking all records. 

The public schools of the United States cost 
about $300,000,000. 

Chicago jis to put in a school for tuberculosis 
children. 

London has free text-books and apparatus, 
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nual dues of members; and third, donations. This 
income is divided among three funds as follows: 
Donations and back dues together with 40 per 
cent. of the annual dues go into the permanent 
fund, which now amounts to $125,000, and is in- 
creasing at the rate of $12,000 a year; 55 per cent. 
of the annual dues and the entire income of the 
permanent fund go into the annuity fund, which is 
distributed each year among the annuitants. Last 
year it amounted to $12,860, yielding a maximum 
annuity of $111.50. The fund to be distributed the 
present year is $14,000. The expense fund is 5 
per cent. of the annual dues. The present annuity 
is good so far as it goes, but no one will deny that 
it is too small. 

There are two possible ways in which the pres- 
ent modest annuity can be increased. The first 
is increasing the membership, which will increase 
the immediate annuities; and second is increasing 
the donations, whose income will resist the natural 
decrease in the ‘annuity fund due to retirement. 
The first should help the second, for the more 
nearly the guild comes to benefiting the whole 
body of teachers, the greater the number of those 
who will be attracted to this means for giving ex- 
pression to their philanthropy. 

I have sometimes wondered if Mr. Carnegie, 
who has given so much, so wisely, and shows a 
disposition to help those who help themselves, 
might not be interested in the guild to the extent 
of doubling the permanent fund. 

The total of donations since the beginning is 
$32,700, and there is no limit to the possibilities 
in this direction. 

What does it cost to become a member? Three 
dollars for initiation and $15 a year for dues in case 
one joins before he has taught fifteen years. [n 
case he has taught over fifteen years he pays, on 
entering, an initial assessment which increases 
from $60 for fifteen years of service up to $520 for 
twenty-eight years of service, just enough to justly 
entitle the new member, who is approaching the 
annuity stage of membership, to share in the bene- 
fits equally with the member who joined at an 
earlier period of service and has been paying as- 
sessments approximating these extra amounts. 
After joining, all members are on the same plane, 
receiving equal treatment. 

But how soon do I get an annuity? If, after I 
have been a member for seven years, I am perma- 
nently incapacitated for teaching and am obliged 
to resign I get four-fifths of a full annuity each 
year until the one-fifth reserved, together with 
previous payments, makes up the total of thirty 
annual dues, or $450. Then I receive a full annu- 
ity. Again, whenever my term of service amounts 
to thirty-five years I am entitled to resign my posi- 
tion and receive an annuity as before. In the first 
case, after paying in $108, I may draw four-fifths 
of a full annuity, which becomes a full annuity just 
as soon as the amount of thirty payments, that ‘s 
$450, is made up by the one-fifth reserved ; in the 
second case, after paying in $453 I may draw a fuil 
annuity, although in perfect health. Of course 
these are the exceptional cases, but wholly possi- 
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ble, and may be yours or mine. They represent 


-the- maximum benefit that can be derived from the 


guild. At the present rate of annuity, in the first 
case, the annuitant would in one and one-half years 
get back more than he had paid into the guild, and 
would be sure of a life income, modest, but certain, 
and very acceptable. In the second case, he would 
get back all he had paid in four years, and there- 
after receive an annual gratuity for life. 

Now what is the mimimum benefit I can receive 
from the guild? If heaven is kind to me, I may 
die in the harness, and never receive a cent from 
the guild. In this event have I received full value 
for what I have paid in? I certainly have. First, 
from the point of view of insurance: Fifteen dollars 
a year is a low premium to pay to insure me against 
the entire loss of income for perhaps ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, or even more years of enforced re- 
tirement. I insure my house against fire, and re- 
joice that my house is not burned. I insure my 
life against accident, and do not consider my 
money thrown away if, at the end of the year, no 
part of my anatomy is missing. I pay my next 
year’s premium cheerfully, knowing that I have re- 
ceived what I pay for, namely, the protection 
against loss in case of disaster. Through the guild 
I receive greater possible returns for less monev. 

There is another side that must appeal to every 
man and woman here. The premium I pay the in- 
surance companies goes to enrich shrewd and 
and wealthy capitalists ; the premium I pay into the 
guild goes to help a brother or sister in affliction, 
who now stands where to-morrow I may stand. 

I want to make clear to you how the guild can 
do so much for its members and still be sound; 
that is, how it can do better for the insured than 
the old line insurance companies can. 

In the first place, the guild, unlike the regular 
insurance companies, does not pay high sala- 
ries to its officers. There is only one salaried offi- 
cer, and his salary is $250. In the second place, 
the guild does not pay fat dividends to stockhold- 
ers, all of which must come out of the insured. In 
the third place, not only is practically all that the 
teachers pay in paid back to teachers, or hela in the 
permanent fund for them, but the income of dona- 
tions, a constantly increasing source of revenue, is 
paid to them; and this is an outright gratuity. 

Two things make certain the stability and en- 
durance of the guild: A permanent fund whose 
growth has been provided for wisely, which, no 
matter how the membership may wax or wane, 
will yield a constantly increasing annuity fund of 
itself; and secondly, the safeguarding of members 
against extra assessments by providing that what- 
ever the annuity fund of any year may be, that, and 
that only, shall be divided among the annuitants. 

The member who abandons teaching is still a 
member so long as the annuities are paid, to the 
extent that at the end of thirty-five years from the 
time she began teaching she will receive an annu- 
ity, if the thirty payments have been made. 

Thus the interests of the members are safe- 
guarded on every side in a way that receives the 
unqualified approval of lawyers. and financiers 
wherever they have made a study of the provisions 
of the constitution. 
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THE RELATION OF TEACHERS T0 )NTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. 


BY MRS. FANNIE F, ANDREWS, 
Boston. 


The supreme aim of education to-day is to de- 
velop men and women who can carry on the work 
of the world. Progress in every line of action is 
coincident with right training and right thinking 
on the part of those teaching, to advance the 
world’s interests. The burden of education is to 
discover these interests and train the children to see 
what they are. 

To develop men and women who can carry on 
the work of the world the teacher must fully com- 
prehend the great international movement which is 
affecting every activity of the world. [Mrs. An- 
drews here outlined the history of the movement 
for world peace. ] 

The peace movement is not confined to peace so- 
cieties. Associations of almost every character 
and individuals in every walk of life are pledging 
themselves to the cause of peace. Never before 
were the united forces of mankind joined so 
unitedly to the achievement of a common purpose. 

The teacher has taken his part in pushing for- 
ward this movement. The French public teachers 
have resolved to teach their children the principles 
of international peace, and especially to emphasize 
the observance of May 18 in the schools; May 138 
being the anniversary of the opening of the first 
peace conference in 1899. English teachers have 
joined together in a great effort for pushing for- 
ward the principles of the international peace 
movement. 

The observance of May 18 began in the United 
States in 1905, and Massachusetts has the honor 
of being the first state in which the day was cele- 
brated to any wide extent. The circular letter 
which Mr. Martin sent to the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts has become a classic in peace literature. 
In 1906, 1907, and 1908 other state superintend- 
ents of instruction sent out similar requests to 
teachers. Last year I believe some fourteen dii- 
ferent states were celebrating the day. Besides 
this, of course there were individual teachers all 
over the country who were making this observ- 
ance. 

Two years ago the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
passed a resolution recommending that May 18 be 
observed in the schools. The annual report of 
United States Commissioner Brown made a simi- 
lar suggestion. 

The students in the colleges have taken up the 
work. There is formed now in over forty colleges 
and universities of the United States what is called 
the “peace club.” Its object is to study the princi- 
ples of international peace, to further its progress, 
to create a wider interest in the colleges where 
these peace clubs exist and to establish such clus 
in every college in the country. Then there is also 
what is called the “cosmopolitan club” in colleges, 
which has branches now in some fourteen or fif- 
teen different colleges. Its object is to develop 
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mutual friendships among the students. 
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a more important agency for developing inter- 
national peace than these cosmopolitan clubs, 
when we consider that these young men are going 
home to their own countries to become leaders; 
and then when we look ahead and see the inevita- 
ble increase of the foreign students who are com- 
ing to our shores? 

Every teacher in the world is responsible for the 
progress of international peace. He should lend 
his aid to the organized efforts, for they will not 
move without his support. Perhaps no greater 
opportunity is offered the American teacher than 
to assist in carrying out the aims and purpose of 
the American School Peace League, which includes 
among its membership teachers, and students of 
colleges, normal schools, and private schools. Its 
object is to acquaint every teacher with the aims 
and purposes of the great international movement, 
and also to persuade all teachers to do what hun- 
dreds are now doing, teaching through literature, 
geography, and history the principles of the inter- 
national peace movement. 

The American league was founded on the 
realization that the teacher of the twentieth cen- 
tury is an international figure, and that he can 
never perform his highest functions unless he is 
imbued with an international consciousness. He 
should stand shoulder to shoulder with his fello-w 
teachers in the world for the achievement of « 
higher world civilization. One generation cf 
teaching the principles of justice, fraternity, and co- 
operation would revolutionize the world. 





A New Reader for the Fourth Grade 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


Formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools 





40 cents net, Postpaid 


The use of this book will g°eatly improve oral 
reading. Those acquainted with school work know 
too well the monotonous, indistinct speech and the 
self-conscious, listless attitude which characterize so 
nfuch of the reading of pupils in grades above the 
third. The dramatic appeal of these stories will 
cause the child to lose himself in the character he is 
impersonating, and to read naturally and expressive- 
ly; and this improvement will be evident in all his 
oral reading, and even in his speech. 

The stories are especially designed to be read 
as a part of the regular reading work, 

The author is a successful primary teacher. 
The book has been strongly commended both by 
teachers and by literary critics. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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RESOLUTIONS MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


BY AUGUSTUS D. SMALL, 
Chairman of Committee. 


I. THE COMMONWEALTH AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


Resolved, that we recognize with gratitude the love 
and care of the commonwealth for her system of educa- 
tion, and that her glory is enhanced as she extends this 
system for the benefit of young and old; 

That the true test of economy is efficiency, and that 
efficiency should never be sacrificed to a ciphered econ- 
omy; 

That municipalities should make liberal appropria- 
tions for their schools, being thereto encouraged by 
state aid to towns and national aid to states, as may be 
needed; 

That, because, while the Republic exists, the public 
school system,—a function and channel of national life, 
—will be perpetuated, therefore the nation and state 
should combine present satisfaction with aims of con- 
tinued improvement; 

That, as a means of improvement, criticism should be 
constructive and beneficent, and not malevolent and de- 
structive, and that friends of the public schools should 
not, by extravagant, erroneous, and distorted discus- 
sions, give aid and comfort to their enemies. 


Il. BETTERMENT OF CHILDREN AND PUPILS. 


Resolved, that the period of schooling and of exemp- 
tion from grinding wage labor should be further ex- 
tended, so that even the humblest born may be the bet- 
ter prepared for the strenuous demands of life; 

That the co-operation of home and school is essential 
to the best welfare of pupils, that the street is too great 
and baleful a factor among the influences of childhood, 
and that home and school associations are desirable 
means of intellectual and moral uplift; 

That schools and colleges should be adapted to the 
practical needs of pupils and students, in sanitation and 
equipment; in hygienic care and instruction; in recesses 
and games, so conducted as to promote physical health 
and growth and the best moral qualities; by child and 
youth study; by methods in harmony with natural capa- 
bilities; by eliciting initiative and individuality; by more 
prominently rating excellencies and achievements, and 
rather by amending kindly than by harshly exposing 
and punishing faults and demerits. 

Resolved, that provision should be made for both the 
cultural and the vocational sides of education, always 
giving the unbookish child an avenue to knowledge, 
whereby the external world may fitly react upon his 
mind, may stimulate and unfold it; 

That trade, vocational, and commercial] schools, or de- 
partments thereof in schools, or arts and crafts depart- 
ments in elementary and high schools, should Le deemed 
indispensable, and that manual and commercial indus- 
tries may be recognized in a broader way in collegiate 
and university courses, on the ground that> wise voca- 
tional education, as well as executive industrial life, is 
itself cultural. 

Resolved, that since true progress is advance and not 
wandering, our schools should not be made the path of 
wild, confusing, questionable experimentation with 
fads and fancies, but that every new departure should 
proceed upon sound principles and with good reason. 

Resolved, that every school is a community, with 
physical, intellectual, and moral ideals demanding in the 
teacher health, culture, sincerity, and charity, and in the 
pupils consent and co-operation, which are to be won. 


III. BETTERMENT OF TEACHERS. 


Resolved, that the hope of increased efficiency in edu- 
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cational work must be based upon the betierment of the 
teaching profession and personnel, in all practicable 
ways, including: Increased salaries everywhere; perma- 
nent tenure for teachers and school officials employed 
through the year; academic freedom, under wise and 
friendly supervision; professional degrees, signifying 
long and emineut service, for those who are by special 
vocation “doctors”; sabbatical year for all teachers, for 
study and travel, for the enhancement of power and pr: = 
ductiveness; adequate pensions, for ultimate retirement, 
meanwhile insuring ampler success, whose conditions 
have been aptly termed “talent; training, and tranquil- 
lity”; more men and the best, attracted to the service as 
a life work; authorship encouraged among _ teachers, 
their published and their oral utterances being equally 
legitimate vehicles of instruction; co-operation and re- 
ciprocation in associations, so organized as to avoid the 
error of multiplied and duplicating demands and dis f- 
pation of energy, yet covering the whole field intensively 
by specific subject and concentrated effort. 


IV. CONCLUSION, 

Resolved, that the retirement of Dr. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, marks an educational epoch, not 
only at Harvard and in Massachusetts, but everywhere 
in the educational world; that his high character and 
keen insight and wise thought have stimulated and 
changed for the better the collegiate, secondary, and 
elementary ideals and methods and have initiated an in- 
fluence which will broaden and deepen as_ the years 
pass; and that his activity and wisdom have touched 
other circles of human interest with helpfulness and en- 
richment. 

Resolved, that we express our gratitude for his great 
career among us, and our gladness that, with health 
and vigor unimpaired, he may yet render good service to 
the cause of education and mankind. 


BOOK TABLE. 


BY THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. By Samuel McChcrd 
Crothers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Holiday attire. 226 pp. Price, $1.25. 

If there is another equally relishing book of essays pub- 
lished this season we have not seen it. Dr. Crothers is 
ina class by himself, not because he is erratic in 
thought or expression but because he thinks in a clearer 
atmosphere, and is more alert in illuminating his 
thought. He is not as spicy as Holmes, but he is as 
juicy. He is not as crisp as Bacon, but he is as tonic. 
He is not as rhythmic as De Quincey but he is as whole- 
some. He does not think in universals as did Emer- 
son, but he applies his thought to the life that now is 
for the universal good. Spalding and Van Dyke, 
James and Royce cultivate their own essay tracts ad- 
mirably, but Crothers can give each of them points on 
the intensified cultivation of one little corner of the gar- 
den of wisdom. Crothers tells us that the thoughts of 
the doctrivaire form an exclusive club, and when a new 
idea applies for admission it is placed on the waiting 
list, and any thought already a member can exclude the 
new idea by its own single blackball. When an idea is 
once in it has a very pleasant time of it. He also says 
that when the procession of virtues pass by there ae 
pseudo-virtues that tag on like the small boys who fol- 
low the circus. Many people fear that if they exert 
their minds too much they may become better than the 
Lord intended them to be. Jonah could see but one 
thing at a time and see that only in one way. By or- 
ganizing our various impressions into a union and in- 
ducing them to work together, we are enabled to do 
collective bargaining with the universe. We often stop 
the ruinous struggle of competing thoughts by recog- 
nizing a community of interests and forming a merger. 
Those who are classed with goats on one test question 
will turn up among the sheep when you change the sub- 
ject. 
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CHRIST LEGENDS. By Seima Logerlof. Translated 
from the Swedish by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Decorations by Bertha Stuart. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 272 pp. Holiday edition in box. 
This Swedish classic comes to us for the Christmas 

season with every attraction of fact and fancy to give 
a relish to the traditions of the ages that have supple- 
mented history. The stories and traditions connected 
with the birth of Jesus, of Emperor Augustus’s vision 
of the wise men, of Bethlehem’s children, of the flight 
inte Egypt, of the days in Nazareth, and of a multitude 
of traditions, many of which are strangely sentimental, 
are all fascinating for young and old. 


OLD MAN COYOTE. By Clara Kern Bayliss. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 8vo. 
Price, $1.00. 

A group of strange animal stories, in which the coyote 
is the conspicuous figure, but profoundly entertaining, 
as they bring to us much of the most interesting phases 
of the folk-lore of the Indians of the West. To them 
the coyote was much such a creature as “Brer Rabbit” 
to the colored people down South. The Indians think 
of him as having lost caste among the other animals. 
and as doomed to wander like a lost spirit over the 
Western plains. The stories are capitally told, and will 
fill a live boy’s head with wonder and delight. Blaisdell 
—one of the cartoonists of the Century—illustrates the 
work, and in a manner most grotesque, but most telling. 


New 
150 pp. 





THE ELM-TREE FAIRY BOOK. By Clif- 
ton Johnson, author of “The Oak-Tree 
Fairy Book,’ “The Birch-Tree Fairy 
Book,” ete. With numerous illustrations 
by LeJaren Hiller. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, 
$1.50. ° 
This third collection of Mr. Johnson’s 

popular versions of fairy tales and folk-lore 
follows the same plan as his two previous 
volumes, “The Oak-Tree Fairy Book” and 
“The Birch-Tree Fairy Book.” That is to 
say, the unpleasant things, such as lies, 
cruelties, bloodshed, suffering, have all been 
eliminated, and the distressing features thit 
hitherto made many of these tales unsuit- 
able for childish minds are no longer an ob- 
stacle to their complete enjoyment of them. 
The children are thus enabled to become 
familiar with many of the old classics, 
whose interest, charm, and sweetness have 
been retained. The stories cover a wide 
field, and the illustrations by LeJaren Hiller 
are delightfuily original, spirited, and hu- 
morous. We commend it most heartily, as 
we do everything that comes to us from the 
pen of Clifton Johnson, whom we always 
enjoy. 


1% ! 


PESTALOZZI, AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
LIFE AND WORK. By H. Holman, 





University of Wales. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. With illustrations and 
diagrams. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.19. 


Pestalozzi was the first to popularize the 
psychologizing of education, and yet the 
teachers at large in America know practically 
nothing usefully of Pestalozzi. The children 
of the United States are in the hands of 
about half a million teachers who have the 
entire forming of their education. How 
many of these teachers, think you, have any 
adequate knowledge of Pestalozzi, to know 
whom, of all educators, is easiest and most 
likely? When all has been done that can be 
done the fact will remain that few of the half 
million will know aught of him, but this much 
is certain, that each new and inexpensive 
book on Pestalozzi will appeal to some 





readers who else would be strangers to him. 
Hence we welcome this “Pestalozzi, An Ac- 
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THE FIRE-FLY’S LOVERS. And Other Fairy Tales 
of Old Japan.- By William Elliot Griffis. With illus- 
trations in color. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 160 pp., square. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of the holiday gems of the year. In con- 
ception, in execution, in adaptation it is delightful, and 
the little people can but enjoy every paragraph, as well 
as every one of the artistic illustrations. Dr. Griffis has 
several times demonstrated that he knows how to enter- 
tain Americans with Japanese life better than any one 
else. Here we see the lighter side of the Land of the 
Rising Sun, and go with the people in their play moments 
to visit the fairies; for fairies dwell in Japan no less than 
in our Western countries. The Fire-Fly princess holds 
her nightly court in the heart of a lotus-lily; tea-kettles 
turn into dancing badgers which make fortunes for their 
owners; monkeys, frogs, cuttle-fishes, and whales take 
turn about in strange adventures; Lord Long Legs and 
his procession of insect nobility far surpass the pomp of 
the Lord Mayor of London; and many curious things are 
explained, as, for instance, why the jelly-fish lost his 
shell. Besides all this, there are giants, heroes, dragons, 
and dwarfs, the latter being a peculiarly terrible sort of 
native imps called onis, so there is really nothing lacking 
to a fairy-book of the most fascinating kind. While 
these simply written stories are for little folks especially, 
there are also both amusement and instruction for older 
heads between the lines, for here they can see the Japa- 
nese mind in a new light—revelling in the world of fancy. 
It is filled with Oriental mystery and magic, the pictures 
in their glowing native colors keeping close pace with 
the charm of the text. 
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count of His Life and Work,” because it is 
one of the best of those available, and the 
price, $1.10, is reasonable for so adequate 
and admirable a treatment of this master in 
education. 


Princess Fire-Fly is put in prisun. 
FROM “THE FIRE-FLY’S LOVERS.”’ 
Published by T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
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Educational Intelligence. 

Items of educational news to be inserted 
ender this heading are solicited from school 
guthorities in every state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy should be 
received not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Syracuse. 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 28-31: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Indian- 
apolis. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming Stafe As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 20, 31: lowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. E. Palmer, executive committee, 
Le Mars. 

December 29-31: 
tional Association, 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, 
president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N.-H. A., Chicago, 
Ill. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Hducation 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


Southern Educa- 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Tenn., 


Asso 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSBETTS. 


BOSTON. At the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association meeting held 
November 27 officers were elected as 


follows: President, Carlos G. Ellis, 
Springtield; vice-presidents, Nelson 
G. Howard, Hingham, Wallace C. 


Boyden, Boston; secretary, Chester 
M. Grover, Cambridge; assistant sec- 
retaries, W. V. McDuffie, Spring- 
field; Charles M. Lamprey, Boston; 
Matilda B. Doland, Fitchburg; treas- 
urer, Frank W. Chase, Newton; di- 
rectors, Fred W. Plummer, Quincy; 
Charles S. Jackson, Lynn; Albert B. 
Kimball, Fairhaven; delegates to 
council, E. D. Russell, Lynn; F. A. 
Tupper, Boston; Superintendent 8. D. 
Brooks, Boston; John T. Prince, West 
Newton; C. H. Parmenter, Boston; 
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Laura Fisher, Boston; William C. 
Bates, Cambridge; Robert E. Burke, 
Boston. 


The department of school hygiene, 
under Dr, ‘Thomas I. Harrington, is 
to institute classes in which dancing 
is to be taught those teachers who 
care to learn. These classes are to 
be in charge of a competent instruc- 
tor with a corps of assistants. They 
are to be held every Friday afternoon 
in the gymnasium in the Girls’ Latin 
school building from 4 to 5 o’clock. 
These lessons are given to the teach- 
ers in connection with the physical 
training of pupils of the normal, 
high, and elementary schools. 

Miss Ellen C, Griswold, a teacher 
in the Dorchester High school, died 
December 17 at the home of her 
mother, after an illness of two 
months. Miss Griswold underwent 
an operation a short time ago and 
never fully recovered. Miss Gris- 
wold lived in Boston a number of 
years. Her father was the late Dan- 
iel C. Griswold. She was educated 
in the public schools ani was a 
graduate of the Girls’ Latin school, 
where she taught for thirteen years. 

NEWTON. This city is no stranger 
to educational excitement, but itis a 
little beyond her own limit in the 
present public indignation meetings. 
At one of these meetings held in the 
high school hall Mrs. George F. Low- 
ell presided, and Robert S. Gorham, 
chairman of the school board, spoke. 
The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing sent out circulars which read as 
follows: “Do you want evening 
schools abolished, summer _ schools 
discontinued, kindergartens  abol- 
ished, classes consolidated, your chil- 
dren to travel increased distances to 
school? If you wish to learn of the 
radical changes about to take place 
owing to lack of sufficient school ap- 
propriation by the board of aldermen, 
attend the indignation meeting.” 

SOUTH HADLEY. The third an- 
nual meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts section of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England was held 
at Mount Holyoke College December 
12, with sessions in the morning and 
in the afternoon. This section of the 
association is a branch of the General 
Classical Association of New Eng- 
land, which has been in existence for 
about three years. It was formed in 
somewhat the same way as associa- 
tions for the advancement of other 
pursuits, with the idea of doing what 
it could do to increase public interest 
in the classics, and of furnishing a 
means for the interchange of ideas 
among those engaged in teaching. 
Very successful meetings of the en- 
tire association have been held in the 
spring each year, and then separate 
ones for the different sections are 
held in the fall, as for example the 
meeting of the Connecticut section 
held last week, and of the Western 
Massachusetts section held December 
12. The association aims through 
these meetings to bring together the 
teachers of the secondary schools and 
colleges in a way that is of great ad- 
vantage to both. Those interested 
feel that it is important for the 
higher interests of American life that 
the study of the classics be encour- 
aged and stimulated, and that their 
value be brought home to the general 
public. The morning session was 
opened with an address of greeting 
by President Mary PB. Woolley of 
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Mount Holyoke College. Through- 
out her address of welcome Presi- 


dent Woolley made known her posi- 
tion in no uncertain way as an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the classics in 
education, when she made a most elo- 
quent- appeal for their study. Prin- 
cipal Herbert H. Gadsby of the 
Drury High school, North Adams, in 
presenting the subject of “The Modi- 
fication of College Entrance Re- 
quirements in Latin” brought out the 
difficulties which the se 
teachers of Latin met with in the dis- 
proportion between the demands and 
the time at their disposal. Professor 
Mary T. Benton of Smith College, in 
opening the discussion on this sub- 
ject, pointed out one way of over- 
coming this difficulty, namely, to give 
closer attention to the single and es- 
sential aim of the study of Latin. 
Miss Lucy Jane Dow of the West- 
field High school made an interesting 
comparison of the first-year Latin 
books, singling out certain books as 
of special excellence. 

F, P. Moulton of the Hartford pub- 
lic high school presented the subject, 
“The Matters for Emphasis in Sec- 
ond-year Latin.” Walter V. McDuf- 
fie of the Springfield High school 
made an able opening of the discus- 
sion of this subject. Professor F. C. 
Babbitt of Trinity College spoke on 
“Helps in Teaching Greek Gram- 
mar.” He pointed out the lors in 
the teaching of Greek grammar 
which comes from separating mat- 
ters which logically belong together. 
At the close of the morning session 
luncheon was served in Mead hall to 
the sixty or more delegates attend- 
ing the association meeting, who 
were entertained as the guests of the 
college. H. H. Bailard cf the Pitts- 
field atheneum opened the afternoon 
session by giving an original and 
very interesting interpretation of the 
“Aeneid.” Professor John H. Hewitt 
of Williams College, who opened the 
discussion which followed, suggested 
that the key to the “Aeneid” was to 
be found in the fact that the religion 
of the Romans was Rome. Principal 
C. A. Holbrook of Arms Acodemy 
made a convincing ples for th dis- 
ciplinary value of the studv of Greek 
for purposes of practical affairs. 
Principal Edward R. Goodwin of the 
Worcester Classical High school 
opened the discussion which fo'lowed 
by pointing out the need of remem- 
hering that the hich school is the ad- 
vanced school of the people. He de- 
clared that Greek is here and will 
stay in the high schools. Owing to 
the shortness of time the subjects of 
“Ferrero’s Work in Roman History,” 
by Professor Garrett Droppers of 
Williams College, and “The Study of 
the Classics in England,” by Roy 
Kenneth Hack of Williams College, 
were briefiv, although very interest- 
ingly, discussed. The session closed 
with an illustrated lecture, “A Tour 
In Sicily,” by Professor William IL. 
Cowles of Amherst College. 

MALDEN. Miss Ella G. Wilcox’s 
re-election to the school board on an 
independent ticket when the board 
was reduced to five members was 
every way praiseworthy. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


FLUSHING. New York city ts to 
have an up-to-date farm home for 
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truants out here. It is to be half a 
mile from the electric car line, two 
miles and a half from the heart of 
the city. New York is to furnish 
board and home for principal and all 
teachers. The whole scheme is one 
of the best in the world. 


NEW YORK CITY. Arthur M. 
Wolfson has been acting principal of 
the De Witt Clinton High school and 
was the candidate of some of the 
members of the board of education, 
including co-religionists of his, for 
the vacancy. The salary is $5,000, 
but the board of superintendents 
handed in to the board of education 
its nomination to the vacancy of John 
L. Tildsley, professor of history in 
the High School of Commerce. Mr. 
Tildsley was elected. 

‘ROCHESTER. The board of edu- 
cation has started in with a factory 
school scheme that is new and inter- 
esting. The boys begin in the shop 
with the construction of sawhorses, 
drawing tables, drawing boards, and 
other equipment needed in the school- 
rooms and shop, so that when the 
school is completely equipped all the 
furniture excepting the benches will 
be the work of the pupils. The sub- 
jects to be taught are arithmetic, 
grammar, commercial geography, his- 
tory, spelling, drawing, and shop 
work. In the work in arithmetic the 
pupils will be thoroughly drilled in 
the fundamental principles; will be 
taught the short methods of addition 
and subtraction as used in business 
to-day; will be taught simple book- 
keeping, and will make measurements 
and perform computations based on 
the shop work. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Four hun- 
dred students at the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College have 
left the college—following the refusal 
of the state board of regents to rein- 
state Coach Parry, former football 
star of the Chicago University, who 
was recently removed by the A. and 
M. faculty for disobedience of college 
rules. A mass meeting of students 
was called and the student body 
passed resolutions asking the faculty 
to reinstate Parry, and pledging them- 
selves to resign if their request was 


not granted. The state board of re- 
gents held a special meeting, when 
they declined the request. About a 
hundred students are left in the in- 
stitute. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


Cities of Kansas may provide sepa- 
rate schools for white and negro chil- 
dren in the grades below the high 
school, but the schools for negro 
children must have equal facilities 
and be as easy of access as those pro- 
vided for white children. This is a 
decision of the state supreme court, 
rendered at Topeka recently in the 
case of certain negro children in Par- 
sons, who were compelled to attend a 
school surrounded by railroad tracks. 
They had petitioned the court to be 
allowed to attend the white school. 


OHIO. 

DAYTON. The friends of John 
W. Carr have continued to make it 
highly uncomfortable for Edwin J. 
Brown. Brown’s title to the super- 
intendency and his right to draw any 
salary had not been settled up to De- 
cember 17. 

CLEVELAND. The board of edu- 
cation has voted to have an elegant 
school ; ‘ant on the boulevard near 
the university circle. At one end 
of the grounds will be the new John 
Hay High school, at the other th 
new normal school, and between the 
two an athletic field 361 by 769 feet. 
All in all it will be one of the finest 
school plants in the country. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. In order to prevent 
students giving out news of athletic 
and other events the state university 
has ordered that the university press 
bureau be the only source of infor- 
mation for newspapers. 
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Teacher—‘“By whom is Russia 
governed?” 

Scholar—“By Caesar.” 

Teacher—“By Caesar! What are 
you talking about?” 

Scholar—“It says so in my geog- 
raphy. Here it is: ‘Czar’!”—Educa- 
tion. 


TOLD THE SECRET. 


“I don’t see how you always man- 
age to have a good time wherever 
you go,” growled the pessimist. 

“That’s easily explained,” rejoined 
the optimist. “I take it with me.” 
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Auctioneer—“Going! Going! Goue! 
Here, sir, it’s yours. Great bargain. 
sir. The frame alone is worth the 
price.” 

Connoisseur (ripping out the pic- 
ture)—“‘The frame was what I 
wanted.”—Pick-Me-Up. 
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Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club has issued the following in 
memory of George A. Walton:— 

“George Augustus Walton was 
porn in South Reading, now Wake- 
field, Mass., February 18, 1822. His 
early education was in the public 
schools of his native town, in the 
Reading and. Lexington Academies, 
and in the Bridgewater State Nor- 
mal school, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1844. After teaching in the 
towns of Duxbury, Barnstable, and 
Edgartown, he was in 1847 appointed 
principal of the Model Training 
school at West Newton—a_ school 
which was connected with the first 
normal school in the country—under 
‘Father’ Pierce. He went to Law- 
rence in 1848 as principal of the Oli- 
ver grammar school, where he _ re- 
mained yntil 1868. His first books in 
arithmetic were published during this 
time—a work which was continued 
during his residence in Westfield 
from 1868 to 1871. In the latter year 
he was appointed agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education, 
an office which he held for twenty- 
five years. The honorary degree of 
A. M. was conferred upon him by 
Williams College in 1869. 

“His text-books appeared at fre- 
quent intervals under various titles, 
ineluding ‘First Steps in Numbers,’ 
written in collaboration with Dana 
P. Colburn; ‘Walton’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic,’ ‘Walton’s Pictorial Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,’ ‘Walton’s Written 
Arithmetic,’ ‘Walton’s Illustrative 
Practical Arithmetic,’ ‘Franklin 
Arithmetic,’ and ‘Walton and Holmes’ 
Arithmetic.’ 

“Mr. Walton was married in 1850 
to Miss Electa Nobles Lincoln, a 
teacher of elocution and mathemat- 
ics in the Lexington and West New- 
ton Normal school. She died in the 
early part of the present year. It 
was to her assistance that Mr. Wal- 
#cer; attributed much of his success, 
especially in the preparation of his 
arithmetics. For fifty-seven years 
this devoted couple worked together 
in the interests of education, of so- 
ciety, and of the church. 

“He died in West Newton, Mass.. 
November 7, 1908, leaving a son and 
two daughters—Dr. George L. Wal- 
ton of Boston, Mrs. James R. Dunbar 
of Brookline, and Professor Alice 
Walton of Wellesley. 

“In his fifty years of public school 
service, twenty-five as a teacher and 
twenty-five as an agent of the state 
board of education, Mr. Walton prob- 
ably touched the lives and work of 
more individuals in public school re- 
lations than any other man has ever 
done in Massachusetts. He _ visited 
as agent every town In the state, 
some of them many times. He vis- 
ited and taught in thousands of 
schools. He knew personally school 
committee men everywhere and was 
in their counsels. At hundreds of 
meetings he addressed thousands of 
people. 

“As an apostle of public school 
education, he had certain marked 
characteristics. His spirit every- 
where and always was kindly, and 
his only purpose was to be helpful. 
The keynote to all his labors was 
struck in his first report as agent. 
He says he gave one or two weeks’ 
notice of his intended visits. ‘Had 
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my purpose been to find defects, I 
should doubtless have pursued a dif- 
ferent course. He found defects 
enough and he never concealed them. 
But they never soured him or dis- 
couraged him, or tempted him to un- 
kind speech. 

“He retained his cheerful opti- 
mism and his youthful buoyancy to 
the last. 

“In the earlier years of his work 
travel in country districts subjected 
him to many hardships and annoy- 
ances. But he never spared himself. 

“He was a great teacher, clear in 
insight and in expression, logical in 
thought and arrangement, fertile be- 
yond most men in expedients, pa- 
tient and sympathetic. 

“As a man his most marked qual- 
ity was absolute sincerity. His pur- 
poses were avowed, his actions above 
board. His words tallied with his 
thoughts and feelings. He was a 
man who could be found. 

“Although in his thinking he 
widened the religious creed of his 
parents, he never outgrew the spirit 
of devotion which came to him from 
his Puritan mother. He could wor- 
ship in any church and with any 
people, but he must worship. It has 
been given to few men to attain so 
fully to that charity which ‘Re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth.’ ” 


& 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


(Continued from page 646.] 








criticised the American public school 
system as being inefficient and unpro- 
gressive. He declared that 151 
school days a year were not enough. 
More than 6,000,000 children between 
the ages of six and seventeen years 
were not enrolled in school at all. 
He declared that the schools were 


suffering from feminization; that the 
teachers were poorly trained and in- 
sufficiently paid; that text-books were 
getting worse; that children are not 
taught pure English; that there is 
too much legislation regarding edu- 
cation and that the moral side of edu- 
cation is almost wholly neglected. 


The New York Teachers College 
offering in the summer session of 
1909 will include twenty courses in 
education. There will be the usual 
introductory courses in educational 
psychology and in history and princt- 
ples of education. Night courses, be- 
ginning with the next collegiate year 
in September, are to be held at the 
College of the City of New York, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the 
trustees. 


Professor Charles §S. Nash of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary at 
Berkeley, Gal., who holds the profes- 
sorship of‘ homiletics and pastoral 
theology, has been appointed to fill 
the chair of professor of practical 
theology at the Yale Divinity school, 
to take fhe place of Professor Ar- 
brose W. Vernon, who recently ac- 
cepted the pastorship of the Harvard 
Congregational church at Brookline, 
Mass. 


President-elect Taft will deliver 
the annual oration before the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, which is annually 
celebrated as “university day.” In 
the last ten years the orators of the 
occasion have included President Me- 
Kinley in 1898; Wu Ting-fang in 
1900; President Roosevelt in 1905, 
and Joseph H. Choate last year. The 
Emperor of Germany, on whom the 
university conferred an honorary de- 
gree in 1905, has presented the H- 
brary of the university with a large 
folio of 700 pages entitled “The 
Wartburg.” It is one of the finest 
specimens of the bookmaking art, 
and is sumptuously bound in em- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 


disfigures the hands, and this in so 


gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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sioner with five assistants in the 
United States, who may or may not 
live in Washington. The matter is 
to be in no way connected with the 


Chinese legation in Washington. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 8 gte 
$ ss. F 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








. For catalogue, | There is to be a commission in Pekin 

Ste rmmeyal, 4.0 BoypEN, A. M. that will designate the schools to 

which students are to be sent. The 

aT: age of the students to be sent will 

7 tal es 1e88 . vanes . . 

Fo mpag igs ~Baecnreno Principal. a from twelve years to twenty 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Eoecial attention “ie Figures given out recently by 

ealled to the new course of Household Arts, | Registrar Wilbur of Syracuse Univer- 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORT, | ity show an increased enrollment at 

~raeipal. the university of 199 students over 

MAL SCHOOL. Salem, Massachusetts. last year. The enrollment by col- 

ait doth mexee. Ln brea) peor ayer leges follows: Liberal arts, 1,422; fine 

pote g peered ‘cal arts, 880; medicine, 152; law, 180; ap- 

¥F talogt ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Seen td _aanane tevraes thiecieal. plied science, 390; teachers’ college, 

- ————— | 102; summer school, 189; total, 3,315; 

bossed leather. The Emperor has | less duplicates, 111; total enrollment, 

published two editions—one in Bng- | 3,204. Last year’s enrollment was 

lish and one in German. The uni- |; 3,005. The greatest increase is in the 

versity copy is the sixteenth of the college of liberal arts, which has 
English edition. gained sixty-five students. 


Plans and regulations have been Harvard University gets $175,000 
drawn up by the Chinese govern-/| from the will of Mrs. Grace M. Kuhn 
ment for sending some 2,000 Chinese | of Boston, who died October 7 last. 
students to America in accordance | The inventory of the estate was filed 
with the agreement negotiated by | last week. It shows personal prop- 
Minister Rockhill this summer. This | erty of $774,225 and real estate of 
agreement provides for sending 100 | $57,050. The bequest to Harvard ts 
students annually for four years and | for the purpose of endowing a de- 
fifty annually for the remainder of | partment of biological chemistry. 
the term of the Boxer indemnity to The faculty of medicine of Har- 
American schools and colleges. Ac-| vard University offers a course of 
cording to the regulations, eighty per | free public lectures to be given at 
cent. of these students are to study | the medical school, Boston, Saturday 
manual arts and twenty per cent. law | evenings and Sunday afternoons, be- 
and government. The plan provides | ginning January 3, and ending April 
for a Chinese educational commis- 25. 





Qrare NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both 


























The Pearson’s Fund of Middlebury 


College now amounts to $85,968, the” 


largest contribution received being 
$30,000, the gift of A. Barton Hep- 
burn, 1871. 


The catalog of former students of 
Oberlin College will contain the 
names of the 35,800 students who 
have been connected with the college 
from the beginning, with information 
concerning them, and other items of 
interest concerning the growth of the 
college. An important section of the 
new book will contain information 
concerning the 680 members of the 
faculty, members of the beard of 
trustees, and other officers of the col- 
lege during its history of seventy-five 
years. 

Gifts and pledges have been re- 
ceived for $3,500 fora beginning 
upon shop work. The college is en- 
deavoring to raise $20,000 to install 
the shop work ordinarily done by stu- 
dents in technical schools during the 
first two years of their courses. 

The report of the secretary of the 
bureau of appointments shows that 
through the influence of the bureau 
thirty per cent. of the graduates of 
the college are placed in desirable p9- 
sitions. 

An important change in the admin- 
istration of the conservatory of music 
is the new rule compelling all stu- 
dents to meet the college entrance re- 
quirements. 

President King has been granted 
leave of absence for the year 1909-10 
for foreign travel and study. 


The total registration in a1 English 
courses at the University of Illinois 
in the first semester this year is 1,947. 


| Of these registrations 1.281 are of 


men, and 666 are of women. The 
largest single course is that in ele- 
mentary English composition, which 
has enrolled 674 men and 169 women, 
a total of 843. For purposes of in- 
struction the class is divided into 
twenty-six sections. The next lareg- 
est class is that in elementary Eng- 
lish literature, with a total of 458, 
529 men and 129 women. This class 
is divided into fourteen sections, each 
meeting four times a week. The 
corps of instruction in English num- 
ber twenty-six, made up of three pro 


.fessors, one associate professor, 
three assistant professors, four asso- 
ciates, five instructors, and ten as- 


sistants. 


Rev. Dr. John Grant Newman has 
been inaugurated as president of the 
Western College for Women at Ox- 
ford, O. The Western is now upon 
its fifty-fourth year, and during this 
time has had but three presidents. 
The inauguration of Dr. Newman as 
the fourth has additional interest in 
that he is the first man to he elected 
to the position. The Western his al- 
ways been of great interest to people 
in the East as well as in the West 
because of her close relation with 
Mount Holyoke and Wellesley. It 
was fashioned after Mount Holyoke, 
which furnished the first teachers 
and the first principal, Miss Helen 
Peabody. The Western College fac- 
ulty furnished the first president of 
Wellesley, Miss Ada Howard. 


The’ University of Chicago has is- 
sued a rule that after January 1 
women students will not be allowed 
to live at the same boarding houses 
where male students are housed. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

A bill seasonable and abounding in 
big acts has been provided fei 
Christmas week. As usual the chil- 
dren have been .aken into considera- 
tion and on Christmas morning there 
will be a special holiday entertain- 
ment, beginning at 10 o'clock and 
lasting until 1. The bill has a 
number of strong headline acts, 
among them being Nat M. Wills, “the 
happy tramp,” than whom there is 
no better humorist on the stage to- 
day. That splendid production by 
Jesse L. Lasky, “At the Country 
Club,” which caused so much com- 
ment last week, has been held over. 
Two Boston favorites on the bill are 
Hyams and Melntyre, who appear 
in a new sketch called “The Quaker- 
ss.’ Among the other attractions 
are the Willy Pantzer troupe of acro- 
bats; the Kitamura Japs; Pearl and 
Yosco; Howard’s dogs, an act that 
will be particularly attractive to the 
young folks; Ruby Raymond trio, Le 
Dent, and a number of others. 


BOSTON. 

For Christmas week Mr. Keith 
will provide a class of entertainment 
at popular prices, which he has in- 
troduced in a number of his houses 


with tremendous success. Mr. Keith | 


VACANCIE 


was one of the very first, if not the 
first, to see the possibilities of the 
moving pictures and introduced them 
in his theatres. Since then they have 
become an _ established feature in 
every vaudeville house and have 
reached a high state of development. 
The entertainments at the Boston 
theatre will be longer and more va- 
ried than any ever,given previously, 
and for Christmas week it will be 
designed especially for ladies and 
children, everything being of a holi- 
day character. The performances 
will run continuous from noon until 
10.30 o’clock in the evening. 





> 


ONLY A LACK OF FACILITIES. 

Clara’s aunty took her for a visit 
to Niagara Falls. After viewing the 
great waterfall for some time, anid 
the little girl failing to make any re- 
marks, aunty tried to draw some ex- 
pression from her as to what she 
thought of the spectacle. Finally 
she said: 

“Clara, don’t you think the falls 


are beautiful, wonderful?’ and was 
amized at the child's nonchalent re- 
ply :— 


“Oh, yes. I s’pose so: but I think 
our creek at hom® could do it if it 
had a place.’—Woman’s Home Couin- 
panion. 


—_——__—_-_q—___— 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF STEADI 
NESS. 

Steadiness is «a virtue, but the 
Washington Star shows that it can 
he carried too far 

“Mrs. Madden.” a gentleman once 
said to an old Irishwoman in bis 
town, “your neighbor, Herbert Bis 
bing, has applied to me for work. Is 
he steady?” 

Mrs. Madden threw up her hands. 

“Steady, is it?’ she said. ‘ Sure.if 
he was any steadier he’d be dead.’— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes frcm one state to another; im 

every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E, Theo. —y Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St, Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to W. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NV, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to N. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kemt, South Hadley to Reckville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. Minxwn. to WN. ¥.John B, Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palts 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N./J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta. and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. te 
Conn., Theodora B'akeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to WN. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
port. Pa to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to ¥. Y. Richard Fish, 
Milton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to W. Y. 
ay pe M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. . Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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introduces te Co 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY gticon na Fam 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
os every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om « 
e8s 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





No use to specify We have them ip large numbers, 
from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds oj teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $',000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York’ 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho Is. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions eying oe to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “.A‘seccom strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS EXCHANGE 120 eeyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 











Sek cba 1 wa tone GEE OOOSSOG0 
; + We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship . oo eer 


; every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
g Agency Leng distance Telephone 


wh. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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CHANCELLOR'S OUR CITY SCHOOLS] | 


| THEIR DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT 
| 


This is a companion volume to Chancellor’s Our Schools: Their Administration 
and Supervision, and completes the discussion of school administration as applied to 
cities with a population of 50,000 or over. The importance of the problems treated is 
coming to be fully recognized, and Dr. Chancellor's clear analysis and constructive 
suggestion make his chapters of peculiar value to principals, superintendents, and 
boards of education. 





Cloth 354 pages $1.25 


LAING’S MANUAL OF READING 


The psychology of reading underlies al] questions of method. Laing’s Manual 
has just been revised and enlarged by the addition of three new chapters setting forth 
the results of recent experiment and investigation at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and of Pennsylvania, and at some of the German universities 
The book is rich in suggestion to primary teachers as wel] as to supervisors 








Cloth 224 pages $1.00 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY - Publishers 


fs BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














